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A NEW ENGLAND ECCENTRICITY. 








BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 





Refused by fate the quiet of a grave, and leaving scarce a 
trace upon the literature of her native land, the choicest 
flower of New England culture closed a restless life amidst 
tossing waves, while the ripest wits and ablest scholars 
among her brethren joined to revere her memory, and pro- 
claim Margaret Fuller as the loftiest and bravest soul that 
had as yet irradiated the form of an American woman. 

Brilliant and brave, was the verdict pronounced by the 
most brilliant and brave of her scholarly comrades; and yet, 
beyond the narrow circle that sat entranced by the eloquence 
of her lips, she is only known as the unhappy victim of an 
over-stimulated brain, the morbid outgrowth of an ex- 
travagant philosophy, a nervous eccentricity, to be conve- 
niently epitomized into the one word—a transcendentalist! 

A happier fate has allowed other authors to burn the first 
fruits of their genius, but poor Margaret, always unfortu- 
nate, found free utterance for the sublime nonsense of her 
unfledged enthusiasms, while the ocean swallowed up the 
entire labors of her maturer years, when she had won wis- 
dom from experience. Of the strong, brave woman, who 


sustained Mazzini in his hours of severest trial, and who 
walked the hospitals of Rome as the confidential friend of 
her patriot sons, no record is left; while abundant narrative 
remains of the young fanatic, who, crowned Queen of Talk 
by a Boston clique, was told by learned men that her friend: 
ship was to be sought—like a temple approached through 
an avenue of sphinxes. 





The amazing self-esteem and self-consciousness which 
first attracted this admiration, and then was stimulated by 
it, render her letters a literary curiosity, in which people 
and things are not treated for themselves, but only so far as 
they enjoy the honor of affecting the mental condition of 
Margaret Fuller. 

Her life and letters, nevertheless, will well repay con- 
sideration, as illustrating the very culmination of a certain 
phase of New England literary life. 

Her grandfather, a clergyman, had labored hard and long 
to secure to his sons, what he considered the highest of 
earthly blessings—a college career. 

One of these sons became a lawyer, and valuing educa- 
tion as the assured means to wealth and power, concentrated 
all his influence upon the tuition of his little daughter. 
Vivacious, intelligent, and ambitious, the child promptly 
responded to her father’s demands, and studied all day in 
order to recite to him in the evening. The busy lawyer re- 
turned from his office at night to find a scholarly recreation 
in exacting accuracy, as well as industry, from his pupil, 
strangely blinded to the fact that the evening recitations in 
Latin and mathematics were producing nervous excitement 
and somnambulism in the poor child, who wakened, scream- 
ing, from dreams crowded with Pagan horrors. 

The injurious result of this stimulating course of home 
study revealed itself in headaches and melancholy, which 
her father sought to remedy by placing her at school. 
Among her schoolmates she was immediately a leader, both 
in work and play. She sang, danced, and told stories, till 
private theatricals lifted her into ecstasy. Painfully con- 
scious of a want of beauty, all the trickery of theatrical 
costume was studied with delight, and, intent on improving 
her appearance, Margaret appeared daily in the school-room 
bedecked in fantastic array, with cheeks blushing with 
rouge. These eccentricities provoked criticism, both 
friendly and adverse, which Margaret treated with a con- 
tempt that excited the animosity of her companions, and 
irritated them into open hostility. Upon taking her seat at 
the dinner-table one day, she saw that every girl had 
adorned her cheeks with flaring patches of red; but, in- 
stantly apprehending the intention of this general display, 
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Margaret restrained her feelings, laughed and jested as 
usual until the meal ended, and then fled to her bedroom 
to fall into strong convulsions. 

Hours of dangerous illness followed; and then the girl 
arose from her bed cold, calm, and uncommunicative. Her 
old friends were repulsed, and she seemed utterly absorbed 
in her studies. As the months passed by, a spirit of evil 
appeared to be spreading discord throughout the school; 
bitter animosities and jealousies sprang up on every hand, 
until pupils and teachers were wrapt in dismay. An in- 
quiry into the cause at length became necessary, and a 
solemn charge was preferred against Margaret. Quietly 
and secretly she had been for months revenging herself upon 
her comrades by calumny and falsehood. In a solemn 
meeting, the oldest scholars, one by one, produced their 
proofs. The guilty one listened calmly until the tale was 
completed, and then, as if suddenly apprehending her con- 
dition, madly threw herself upon the floor, dashing her 
head against the iron hearth. She was taken up senseless, 
and for several days remained dangerously ill. 

A wise teacher seized the fitting moment, and by whole- 
some advice, quelled the evil spirit, and brought the poor 
girl into a wholesome condition of mind and heart, thereby 
securing her grateful and life-long friendship. 

Removed from the antagonisms excited at this school, 
Margaret attended others, continuing a severe mental train- 
ing. When fifteen years of age, a letter written from her 
home to the teacher who had so befriended her in the hour 
of need, contains a description of her studies. She de- 
scribes herself as rising before five o’clock, and taking a 
walk, after which she practices at the piano until breakfast 
at seven. Next comes the reading of Sismondi in French, 
followed by Brown’s Philosophy. At half-past nine she 
goes to school to study Greek until after twelve, and then 
returns home to practice at the piano until dinner at two 
o'clock. In the afternoon Italian is read for a couple of 
hours. At six another walk, with more music in the even- 
ing. At eleven she retires to her room, and becomes fear- 
fully profound over a journal into which she skims the 
cream of the day’s working and thinking. 

Another letter, written when she is sixteen years old, dis- 
cusses European politics, and reports the reading of Anas- 
tasius, coupled with studies in Madame de Staél, Epictetus, 
Milton, Racine and the Castilian ballads. In a few months 
more she is reading the older Italian poets, interspersed 
with Locke and Sir William Temple. 

Her strange, precocious powers in conversation caused 
her admission into society at a very early age, having, before 
she was fifteen, acquired a recognized station, as if she were 
a mature woman. 

Her school life closed when she was sixteen, and she 
passed the next seven years in her father’s house at Cam- 
bridge. This period has been called her years of prepara- 
tion, and a brother transcendentalist enlightens the subject 
by explaining that she brought to the study of the great 
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authors a spirit and genius equal or superior to their own; 


that she breasted the current of their genius, as a stately 
swan moves up a stream, enjoying the rushing water the 
more because she resists it; and he makes it plainer still, by 
explaining that the time was passed in a passionate love- 
struggle, in which she wrestled with the genius of De Staél, 
of Roussean, of Alfieri, and of Petrarch. 

To non-transcendental mortals, this epoch appears to 
have been passed in a maze of metaphysics, in which the 
Germans preponderated as being the most incomprehensi- 
ble, and furnishing her with very pretty proofs of her 
assured conviction that 

The Infinite Soul has its infinite woe, 
As I ought to know, having lived cheek by jowl, 
Since the day I was born, with the Infinite Soul. 

This sublime pity for herself was fortunately relieved by 
a sympathy for others. Not sympathy in its genial sense, 
but a species of metaphysical investigation which demanded 


a right of way through the brains and hearts of her com- 


rades, making her seem like the wedding guest in the 
Ancient Mariner, to whom every one is compelled to tell his 
story. It is very disagreeable to know that these histories, 
thus wrung from the unwilling, were too often told again; 
and it is yet more strange, that friends, both men and 
women, young and old, gathered round her with proffers of 
love and devotion. 

As if to foster this overweaning self-esteem, Miss Mar- 
tineau came, saw, and was conquered, and a journey to 
Europe was planned in company with this new friend. 
Margaret’s fancy glowed over the promised pleasure, and 
with zealous industry she began to teach, in order to gain 
the money required for the undertaking; but disappointment 
came accompanied by bitter grief. 

Margaret’s father, who had cheerfully approved of travel 
as a means of increasing her learning, suddenly died; and 
to relieve her mother from pecuniary difficulties, Margaret 
relinquished her darling visions and commenced teaching 
in Boston. 

She found a most fitting position in the school of Mr. 
Alcot, and fervently furthered all his philosophic crotchets 
upon education, by pouring in upon his pupils more Goethe, 
Schiller, Lessing, Tieck, Richter, Tasso, Petrarch, Ariosto, 
Alfieri, and Dante, than even a set of Boston children can 
be imagined to have absorbed in a period of twenty-five 
weeks. 

The next year she accepted an invitation to teach the 
higher classes of a school in Providence, where the boys 
and girls must have had a terrible time under the impetu- 
ous tirades denominated lectures upon philosophy, rhetoric, 
history, poetry, and moral science, all intended to open 
their minds to the love of good and beauty. 

It was in these days that she met Emerson. Miss Mar- 
tineau’s pfaises had excited his interest in the learned girl, 
but he was repulsed at first by her extreme ugliness, her 
nasal tones, and her unpleasant habit of incessantly lifting 
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and drooping her eyelids. He was startled, too, at her 
calmly asserting that, although she now knew everybody 
worth knowing in America, she had found no intellect com- 
She talked of the girls she had formed, 
the friends she had exhausted, and mildly deplored that 
the world had lost a young genius because she had spoiled 
him by overrating him. 


parable to her own. 


Despite all this, Emerson, too, was soon a fast friend, 
although he shrank from the drollery and dramatic gossip 
that made even his philosophy smile. 

The sober Emerson unwillingly laughed, while Lowell, 
with his genial humor, shrank away with abhorrence, de- 
claring that her eye fell upon him like an acid, dissolving 
his character into its constituents, each of which, nicely 
bottled and labeled, was stored away for future reference in 
that dark, inner laboratory, where she was ever solving in- 
scrutable problems. 

It has been said of Alcot, her brother philosopher, that 
he imagined the millennium as a time when happy mankind 
would live upon acorns, and hear him talk gratis. Mar- 
garet Fuller was indeed his sister-spirit, and to secure the 
two in perfect bliss, it would have been only necessary to 
give to each a hemisphere of listeners, and allow them to 
communicate by letter upon those thoughts too high for 
other mortals. 

Napoleon-like, Margaret fought her way to the throne 
that stood awaiting her. She triumphed by a pen stroke. 
A published letter, addressed to Mrs. George Ripley, sum- 
moned the well-educated and thinking women of Boston to 
a weekly meeting for social culture. Twenty-five ladies 
answered the call on the 6th of November, 1839, and thus 
were inaugurated the famous Conversations, which for six 
years made Margaret Fuller the chosen leader of the Illu- 
minati of that intellectual city. 

Thirteen Conversations, of two hours each, were allotted 
to Grecian mythology. How the subject was treated can 
only be imagined from Miss Fuller’s own written descrip- 
tion to Emerson. In this note she states that the first day's 
topic was the genealogy of heaven and earth; then the will, 
or Jupiter, poor Juno being considered as the passive 
form, or obstinacy; followed by Mercury, held to be the 
understanding. On the second day was treated Apollo, or 
the celestial inspiration of genius, perception, and trans- 
mission of divine law; Bacchus, the terrene inspiration and 
abandonment of genius. After the thunderbolt, the cadu- 
ceus, the ray, and the grape had been disposed of, there 
came the wave; and the sea-shell it moulds to Beauty, and 
Love, her parent and her child. 

This course was followed by a second upon the fine arts. 
The influence of the dissertations, spreading from the mem- 
bers through the households to which they belonged, ex- 
cited a popular rage for firt. A select band of men and 
women, inspired by Goethe, and under the leadership of 
Margaret, abandoned epics and philosophy for Correggio 


and Guercino. The greater lights thought, wrote, and 
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| talked profoundly, while the lesser lights contented them- 


selves with expressing their inner promptings to press their 
adoring lips upon the hand of Raphael, or the august brows 
of Angelo. 

If it had not been very serious, it would be very amusing 
to know that, when the close of the lecturing season stayed 
these flights, and shut up the Delphic oracle, the priestess 
went into a species of mental retreat. Through the sum- 
mer months she existed hovering upon the edge of Bud- 
dhism and ecstacy, and reappeared ready for a new season 
and bigger talk. 

The oracle opened in the Autumn of 1840, with the terri- 
ble foreboding that the spiritual exercises of the past months 
would change her relations to her disciples, and that they 
would not be satisfied as they had been, when she was in 
absolute possession of herself! 

At these terrific warnings from the pythoness, the glitter- 
ing eyes of her followers melted into one love, whatever 
that may mean; and the monologues of Margaret were more 
magnificent than ever. 

By the Spring of 1841, the Conversations had reached 
the question, What is life? 
promptly that 
zation. 


A favorite follower answered 
It is to laugh or cry according to our organi- 
This utterance was approved as being good, but 
A more fortunate lady considered that 
the object of life was to attain absolute freedom, and had 
the honor of kindling Miss Fuller to a definition—so full, 
so clear, and so concise, that it never could be remembered, 
and has never been repeated. 

The ecstacy with which she hovered on the margin of 
the sea of Buddhism still continued, and Margaret would 
have been entirely happy if she could have told all about it. 

In the wild desire to express the inexpressible, she became 
the editor of the Dial, a quarterly magazine filled with all 
the queerness of those most advanced souls of the day, who 
were aspiring with her to find rest in the absolute Centre. 

The Conversations were long restricted to women, but at 
length some brave men sturdily demanded entrance within 
the charmed circle. 


not grave enough. 


This was steadily refused, but an even- 
ing Conversation was at length arranged in which they were 
allowed to participate. To the disgrace of the sex, it must 
be stated, that their headiness and incapacity encumbered 
and interrupted the oracle; and a certain Mr. E. (probably 
Emerson), is reported as having, with his sturdy reiteration 
of unconipromising idealism, his absolute denial of the fact 
of human nature, giving her opportunity and excitement to 
unfold her realism and acceptance of conditions. 

Among the most enthusiastic attendants upon the Conver- 
sations had been Mrs. Horace Greeley, who, prompted by 
admiration, opened her home and heart to Margaret, wel- 
coming her as a monitor and friend, and negotiating for 
her a regular engagement upon the Tribune. 

Horace Greeley, steadily grinding out editorial by the 
column, under the stimulation of bran bread and cold 

vater, was absolutely unsympathetic to the outpourings of 
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transcendental philosophy, and stoutly declared that 
visions, ecstacies, introversions, and general unreasonable- 
ness, winding up in sick headaches, arose not from meta- 
physics, but from green tea. As a foeman worthy of his 
steel, Margaret promptly explained that she would brook 
no criticism upon her diet, and the two philosophers imme- 
diately found that they must agree to differ upon that, as 
upon many other matters. 

Yet again she conquered a repulsion; and during her two 
years of residence in his house, Greeley became her earnest 
friend, recognizing her as a most fearless and unselfish 
champion of truth and good at all hazards, and ready to be 
their standard-bearer through danger and obloquy. 

The long relinquished hopes of European travel again 
brightened amidst her literary avocations; and still retain- 
ing a connection as correspondent of the Tribune, she sailed 
for England in the Autumn of 1846. 

The peculiar reputation already won, and the personal 
friendship of Miss Martineau, introduced her immediately 
into familiar intercourse with the leading authors of Eng- 
land and France; and among her letters is contained an 
amusing sketch of a quiet evening, in which Mazzini and 
herself strove vainly to interject a word of protest, while 
Carlyle overwhelmed them with his contempt for what he 
called their rose-water imbecilities. 

After visiting the principal cities of Italy, she took up her 
abode in Rome; and it is here that her history should have 
its true commencement. Brought for the first time face to 
face with the realities of life, amid the booming of cannon 
balls, and beside the dying and the dead, as counselor and 
comrade in heroic endeavor, the absurdities of her youth fell 
away like an outworn garment, By turns adviser, nurse, 
and historian, she chronicled the events of every day from 
her station in the glowing heart of Italian patriotism. 

An ennobling love came to add the needed dignity and 
calmness to her character, and with higher hopes of future 
usefulness she was returning home with the treasures of her 
heart and of her brain, when, on the very shores of her native 
land, she, with her husband and her child, found death in 
the tempestuous waves. 





A Western journal thinks that the coming cremation age 
will witness a change in the obituary column of the news- 
paper. In place of the customary notice of funeral and 
burial, we shall have something like the following: ‘‘To- 
morrow, at 3 P. M., I shall burn my mother-in-law. John 
Robinson.” 


ee EEE ae EE a Se ee 

Mr. Harry Foster, a printer, who mysteriously left his 
home from Hunter’s Point, a few weeks ago, has not been 
heard from since. When he left he had over $200 on his 
person, and fears are entertained that he has been foully 
dealt with. 


One Massachusetts firm converts two tons of paper into 
envelopes daily. 





YE LAMENT OF YE TRAMPING TYPO. 


On a morn in dreary Winter, 
Came a worn and weary printer, 
With his bundle on a splinter, 
O’er his back; 
Travel-stained he was, and needy, 
And his appetite was greedy 
For a‘ snack.”’ 


For the printing office steering, 
Till within the door appearing, 
Where he bowed, as one revering, 
When he spoke, 
Saying, in a voice as solemn 
Asa gratis Buchu column, 
‘Lam broke! 


“In your city I’m a stranger— 
Dusty, seedy as a Granger— 
For I slumbered in the manger 
Of a barn; 
I desire a small donation, 
And some easy transportation 
For my corn. 


‘Boat? I tried to work my passage, 
Moving freight and rough expressage, 
Living on bologna sausage, 

Dry and poor; 
But they found I was a printer, 
And they hustled me instanter 

To the shore. 


“ Then I sadly recollected, 
Days when printers were respected 
For their skill. Now I’m rejected 
Fore and aft, 
Just because some have, by drinking, 
Set the steamboat men to sinking 
All the craft. 


« Thus do sober workmen suffer 
By the vices of the loafer, 
Till indeed when’er I go for 
Work I shrink, 
Lest another’s imposition 
Throws on me a foul suspicion 
That I drink. 


** Deep does it wound and grieve me, 
When a man will not believe me; 
But, dear sir, if you will give me 

Fifty cents, 
I will, by its proper using, 
Show you I’m above abusing 
Confidence.”’ 


By his doleful conversation 

Roused he our commiseration, 

And we made the ‘small donation,”’ 
Which he sunk; 

But while going to our dinner, 

We observed that hardened sinner 
Beastly drunk. 


YE MORAL. 
Thus do sober workmen suffer 
By the vices of the loafer; 
_ Basest coin will often go f6r 
Purest stamp; 
Kindest ones who most have trusted 
Are most thoroughly disgusted 
With the tramp. 
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PRINTERS-THEIR HABITS AND PEOULIARI- 


TIES, 


There is one point in which the printer is excelled only 
by the seafaring man—his fondness and the facility he pos- 
sesses for travel. Almost every printer in the country, 
whose knowledge of his trade enables him to do so, has 
visited its principal cities, and can talk with enjoyable flu- 
ency of the gaiety of New York, the classic flavor of Boston, 
the stateliness of Philadelphia, the abandon of New Orleans, 


the lassitude of St. Louis, and the utter superiority over all | 
But there are some printers who | 


other cities of Chicago. 
move hither and thither over the country unceasingly, stay- 
ing for a few weeks only in any one place, and it must be 


confessed frequently leaving only one person to mourn their | 


departure—their landlady. They are commonly known as 


‘‘tramps,” and the extent of their peregrinations may be | 


learned when it is stated that there are at present in Chicago 


‘*tramps” who have worked at the case not only in every | 
city of consequence in the United States, but also in the | 


principal cities of Germany and England. 


One most remarkable thing about the printer is the con- | 
trast between his personal appearance when at and when off | 


work. 
special occasion, such as the Fourth of July, or an evening 
devoted to the opera—the get-up of the printer is exquisite 


to a pronounced degree. His silk hat, his velveteen coat, | 
low-necked vest, lavender pants, spotless and glistening | 
boots, immaculate shirt-front relieved by the most minia- | 
ture of black ties, are such as might be envied by Beau | 


Brummel, so perfect are they in detail and happy in har- 
mony. Add to all this the closest of close shaves and the 
most elaborately-curled hair this side’ of Absalom, and it 
will be at once seen that, if he is a disregarder of Hymen’s 
wiles, it is altogether his own fault. 
AT THE CASE, 

however, he presents a widely different aspect. The clean 
shave has disappeared, and given place to a three days’ 
stubble; the silk hat is replaced by the peak of an old hat 
secured to the brow with a piece of whip-cord tied to each 
ear; the masterpieces of the tailoresque art have been suc- 


ceeded by the shabbiest apologies for clothes, and the ex- | 


quisite boots by nothing but a piece of sole leather kept on 
the feet by some magical process, of which the printer alone 
is master. 

AN UTTER DEFEAT. 


Of the printers of Chicago it is possible to say that they 


are, if no better, at any rate, not worse than the same class 
in any other city. Their proportion to the general popula- 


tion of the city is probably larger than in any other city in | 
the Union, and yet no one ever hears of a printer getting | 


into serious trouble. He finds his way to the Bridewell 


occasionally, and gets out again very frequently long before | 
his time is finished up; but then lots of decent people do | 


the same thing. In the record of high crimes the name of 





In his moments of leisure—more especially on a | 
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the printer is seldom or never seen. Some years ago, the 
| well-known revivalist, Hammond, while in Chicago, under- 

took to convert bodily the printers in the different news- 
| rooms, while they were engaged in violating the fourth 
| commandment by setting type for Monday morning’s paper. 
| The first office he called at was that of the old Republican, 
| before the fire a somewhat lively sheet, now, however, ex- 
| tinet, or rather playing the réle of the dead alive, under the 
| name of the Jnter-Ocean. Here the revivalist asked of the 
| managing editor, one Joe McCullagh, permission to invade 
the news-room of the establishment and convert the com- 
positors. Permission was granted, and as the great con- 
verter left the room, the evil-minded managing editor 
shouted the advent of the parson up the tube, and told the 
| foreman to “let the boys loose.” He let them loose. 
| Wherever the parson knelt down to utter prayer, he was 
sure to be in the road of somebody, and wherever he shifted 
himself there was a typo ready with ‘Here, old fellow, 
| *yere in the road,” and a gentle twist of the wrist led him to 
effect a change of base. When this had occurred about 
twenty times, the revivalist lost his temper, and rushed 
from the room, uttering words which were widely foreign to 
Mr. Hammond did not go 
| round that evening to the other news-rooms as intended, 
and, as he has never attempted any more mass-conversions 
of printers since then, it is safe to presume that he writes 
| them down as among the most utterly depraved and God- 
forsaken of men. 


| the ordinary revivalist tongue. 


THE GIRLS. 


Of all the mildly evil things that have been recorded 
against printers here, there is one class of comparatively 
recent date, whose members stand unconvicted. They 
never drink, never play faro, never go to the Bridewell. 

| In fact, in almost everything they present a remarkable 
contrast to the typo already described. Perhaps the con- 
trast is most marked in the matter of matrimony. While 
the ordinary typo is careless of, if not actually opposed, to 
married life, this class always views any prospects of its 
secural with the utmost favor. In fact, many of them indi- 
| cate plainly, in a thousand unmistakable little ways, that 
they long for the day when they shall become the better 
half of a dual existence. These are the lady printers, of 
| whom every office is happy in the possession of one or two. 
| As a general rule, the lady printers are good, steady 
| workers—the only misfortune in connection with them 
| being that, just as they become really useful, they suddenly 
disappear from the case, and are seen there no more. 

Take them for all in all, printers are a highly energetic, 
and, withal, very respectable set of men; aud a glance at 
the names of the prominent men of our city and country, 
who have begun life in a printing office, will convince any 
one that the possibilities in front of a young typo of ordi- 
nary force of character, and the determination to succeed, 
are second to that of no other business in the land.— Chi- 
cago Ex. 
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FRENCH JOURNALISTS IN PRISON. 


sketch of the prison life of French journalists: 


But perhaps it may be your fate to become a State pri- | 
soner for some press offence, in which case there is no | 


denying that the forms of dealing with you will be much 
pleasanter. Who that knows Paris and the Parisians has 
not been in some newspaper office at a time when one of the 
courteous ushers from the Palace of Justice has entered 
with a ‘‘ citation,” and claimed six francs fifty centimes as 
the cost of it? There is no arrest in these cases, and if any 
one should marvel why a journalist who can turn thousands 
of heads the wrong way should be treated with more leni- 
ency than an humble committeeman whose voice is often as 


a mere tinkling brass, one can only say that there are mys- | 


teries in Government which it is not for the vulgar to 
fathom. The journalist sees no gens d'armes. His sum- 
mons bids him call on the juge dinstruction at a certain 
hour, and he calls; the judge chats paternally, makes him 
confess his sins, and hands him over to the correctional 
police; and here he appears on an appointed day, sur- 
rounded by his kinsfolk and acquaintances, to hear himself 
condemned to a fine of £20 or so, and to three months’ 
seclusion at Ste. Pélaigie. But here, once more, there is 
nothing of a disagreeable nature, no apprehension by the 
coat in open court, no handcuffs, no police van. The jour- 
nalist, having heard his sentence, bows with all demureness 
to the tribunal which has analyzed the explosive properties 
of his prose, draws on his gloves—if he has any—and sails 
away to dine with his counsel, and to receive the congratu- 
lations of his brother quillmen, who generally envy his 
good luck in having thus become, in one afternoon, a re- 
nowned man. As to the imprisonment, it is dismissed from 
memory for a good month, sometimes for more, until some 
evening, on coming home from the play, the condemned 
man finds a stamped letter from the public prosecutor beg- 
ging him to surrender on or before 6 P. M. ona certain 
day. If the journalist objects to that particular date, the 
prosecutor is often accommodating, and will grant a re- 
spite, so that condemned writers who are bound to one 
another by ties of love, can arrange to undergo their term 
at the same time and in company. They find pleasant 
quarters. There is especially one room at Ste. Pélaigie 
(No. 7) which has been the delight of its numerous tenants, 
and the scene of more festive banquets than pen can chroni- 
cle. The governor of the prison does not take the chair at 
these banquets, but he is a graceful functionary, who has 
long held office, and has formed himself a handsome library 
out of the presentation volumes offered him by his former 
prisoners—pensionnaires, as he euphemistically terms them. 
He has orders from the authorities not to interfere with a 


reasonable flow of soul on the part of his literary captives, | 


for no one has any interest in seeing writers leave prison 
more ferocious than when they entered, and the governor 
understands this so well that he has made of his prison 








something like a very eligible boarding-house. The jour- 
The London Daily News gives the following cheerful | 


nalists get their food from restaurants outside, and are not 
stinted as to wine; they have prisoners of a baser sort to 
wait on them; they may walk about their big yard and 
smoke what hour they please, and the bolts are only drawn 
upon them at 10 P. M., after which hour, however, they are 
free to burn their oil for so long as it suits them. Many a 
writer has been indebted to his two or three months at Ste. 
Pélaigie for having been able to indite some cheerful comedy 
or novel which he would never have found time to compose 
amid the turmoil of Parisian life; and editors have noticed, 
with pathetic wonder, that newspaper articles dated from 
Ste. Pélaigie have more tone, more spring and backbone 
than those penned amid the distractions of boulevard exist- 
ence. Let it be added that the printer's devil is a familiar 
apparition at Ste. Pélaigie, being allowed to call there for 
‘‘copy” at all hours between 9 and 6; but, on the other 
hand, one is concerned to own that no rope ladders have 


-ever been seen there, so that, after all, it contrasts unfavor- 


ably with that sweet island of St. Margaret. 
SO SS eae a 
NEWSPAPER POSTAGE. 

Third Assistant Postmaster-General Barbour, says a Wash- 
ington telegram, has finally succeeded in perfecting a system 
of stamps of such denominations as to apply to the payment 
of any given number of pounds of newspaper postage, from 
one pound to one ton, without the use of over four stamps. 
The basis of the system consists in the «se of stamps of two, 
three, four, six, eight, nine, ten, and twelve cents, which 
amounts are multiples of the two and three-cent rates of 
postage. Above twelve cents the stamps will run in an 
increasing ratio of twelve until they reach ninety-six inclu- 
sive, which will be the greatest denomination of cent stamps. 


The next above will be the $2 stamp. The remaining dollar. 


stamps will be $3, $6, $12, $24, $36, and $60. There will 
not be more than twenty-three denominations of stamps. 
General Barbour is now engaged in computing the tables to 
be printed for the use of postmasters. They will give the 
aggregate postage and denominations of stamps to be em- 
ployed in the payment of newspaper postage on every 
pound, from 1 pound to 2,000 pounds. The tables make 


| upward of 100 pages of legal cap paper. It is believed by 


post-office officials that the revenue from the newspaper 
postage, under the new system, will approximate $1,000,000 


| ayear. This also is at a reduced rate of about one-half the 


present rate. It will be remembered that the country 
papers circulate free of postage in the county where pub- 
lished, except in cities where the letter-carrier system is in 
full force, in which case they cannot be delivered except 
the postage be paid. The designs of the new stamps have 
been received, and will be determined upon at once. 
y <e- 

Tue sale of waste paper from the different departments 
of the English Government produces an annual revenue of 
$50,000. 
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A HARD NUT FOR SKILLFUL SPELLERS TO 


ORACK. 

Spellers of all grades and ages will find the attempt to 
write the following from dictation, an interesting puzzle. 
A lady who was sure she could win the Webster’s Una- 
bridged offered as a prize, in case she succeeded, missed 
only 22 of the 99 hard words. A professor of languages, 
who prided himself on his knowledge of orthography, 
missed 28. It is possible that some typo may not put them 
all up correctly. 
detect the errors. 


Let us see if some of our readers can 
Webster is the standard: 

The most skillful gauger I ever knew was a maligned cob- 
bler, armed with a poniard, who drove a pedler’s wagon, 
using a mullein stalk as an instrument of coercion, to tyran- 


nize over his pony shod with calks. He was a German 


Sadducee, and had a phthisicky catarrh, diptheria, and the | 


bilious intermittent erysipelas. 


’ 


A certain Sibyl, with the 
went into ecstacies of cachinnation 
at seeing him measure a bushel of peas, and separate sac- 
charine tomatoes from a heap of peeled potatoes without 
dyeing or singeing the ignitible queue which he wore, or 
becoming paralyzed with a hemorrhage. 


sobriquet of ** Gypsy Ay 


Lifting her eyes 


to the ceiling of the cupola of the capitol, to conceal her | 
unparalleled embarrassment, making a rough courtesy, and | 
not harrassing him with mystifying, rarefying and stupe- | 
fying innuendoes, she gave him a couch, a bouquet of lilies, | 


mignonette, and fuchsias, a treatise on mnemonics, a copy 


of the Apochrypha in hieroglyphics, daguerreotypes of | 
Mendelssohn and Kosciusco, a kaleidoscope, a dram phial | 
of ipecacuanha, a teaspoonful of naptha for deleble pur- | 
poses, a ferule, clarionet, some licorice, a surcingle, a car- 
nelian of symmetrical proportions, a chronometer with 


movable balance wheel, a box of dominoes and a catechism. 
The guager, who was also a trafficking rectifier, and a 


parishioner of mine, preferred a woolen surtout (his choice | 


was referable to a vacilating occasionally occurring idiosyn- 
crasy), wofully uttered this apothegm: ‘‘ Life is checkered; 
but schism, apostacy, heresy and villainy shall be punished.” 


The Sybil apologizingly answered: ‘‘There is ratably an | 


allegeable difference between a conferrable ellipsis and tri- 
syllabic dizresis.” 


+2sco->—— 


Tue American Stundard, of Jersey City, N. J., has been 


sued for libel by ex-Police Justice R. B. Seymour. 
latter gentleman claims $20,000 damages. 
is contained in an article containing an account of the 
charge made against Seymour, by Mrs. Dunn, of refusing 
to pay over to her 


The 


Seymour says that he could not pay over the money to 
Mrs. Dunn, because it was attached by Isaac Houston, the 
guardian of the children. Mrs. Dunn denies that Houston 
is the guardian, and says that she herself is not only the 
natural but legal guardian of the children, and therefore 
entitled to receive the money for them. 





lyle. 


The alleged libel | 


$279 pension money, which he had col- | 
lected from the Government for her and her two children. 


CIRCULAR. 


Probably no author of his time has read more than Car- 
He actually devours, and has devoured books ever 
since he was ten years old. He will go through an ordinary 
volume in two hours, and though he may not con each 
page, he will find in it all that is worthy. His memory is 
prodigious, not only for generalities, but for details. He 
could repeat poetry by the ell; he never does, however, for 
he is always averring that he hates poetry—that the greatest 
bards have crippled their thought, and limited their range, 
by rhythm and rhyme. He thinks Homer, Dante, and 
Shakspeare would have been greater had they expressed 
| themselves in prose. Nevertheless, he is a poet—a poet, 
not without, but indifferent to form. He has the reputa- 
| tion of being better acquainted with all subjects—historic, 
philosophic, literary, and scientific—than any living Briton. 
| For years and years he is reputed to have read on an aver- 


| age five volumes a day, and to have skimmed eight or ten 


| more. Reading has ever been a passion with him, and he 


| has said that his idea of heaven would be to be turned into 


an inexhaustible library of good books, where he could 
browse for all eternity. He estimat.s, I have heard, that he 
has gleaned the contents of fully one hundred thousand 
volumes, which, when we consider his voracity, rapidity, 
trained eyes and mind, is not at all unlikely. There is 
hardly a curious and remarkable book in the British Museum 
| that he is not more or less familiar with. A gentleman’s 
ordinary library he could eat up—all that is worth eating, 
that is—in a single fortnight. 

It is asserted that a rich merchant, who had collected five 
| or six thousand rare works, once besought the author to 
dine with him, in order to look at his library. The biblio- 
| phile, allured by literary hunger, went three hours before 

the time announced. When the merchant got home, and 
asked his guest to look at his books, his guest replied, 
‘Why, mon, I've finished ’em.” 
++ecooer- — 

Suarp SHoormse.—The Tobacco Leaf says: The Milan 
Exchange is a little rough in its remarks on Kirby, of the 
| Chattanooga Times. We don’t know whether Kirby com- 
| manded a negro regiment, or not; we have heard enough of 
him and his acts during the war and its close to know that 
he was a true soldier and a gentleman; and we know that 
he is a gentleman now who has both intellect and cultiva- 
tion, and, withal, geniality. If Kirby has said anything 
wrong, calling names won’t mend it. Less personality and 
| more argument. 

~—<—ce 
A cotiection of letters and manuscript music left by E. 
| P. Christy, the negro minstrel, reveals the fact that many of 
| the popular songs which bore his name, such as ‘‘ Old Folks 
at Home,” and ‘‘ Oh, Boys, Carry Me Long,” were composed 
| by Mr. Stephen G. Foster, and sold to Mr. Christy for $10 
each, with an additional $5 for allowing Mr. Christy to have 
the credit of authorship. 
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OUR DEVIL'S DEVILTRIES, 

Writers should use the copy-hook as fishermen do their 

sharp and seductive hooks—bait them with attractive copy. 
That’s the way to catch the good will of the typos. 


All the lead in leading articles should be put there by the 
printers. 

Crooked chirography is no sign of genius. 

What the sun i; to the material world, the printing press 
is to the universe of intellect Its rays quicken virtue into 
a luxurious growth and wilt vice into utter nothingness. 

Faustus’ fabled evil one was my original progenitor. 

A certain sign of enterprise is to advertise. 

Victor Hugo it was who remarked that the printing press 
was more powerful than artillery. The latter projects dull 
cannon balls, the former shoots living ideas through all the 
world. 

Always a safe bet—the alphabet. 

A Milesian having returned to his native land, was asked 
to give an illustration of American enterprise. Made an- 
swer the Irelander: ‘‘If a Yankee was shipwrecked on an 
uninhabited island, the following morning he would be sell- 
ing newspapers to all the inhabitants.” 

A new answer to an old conundrum: ‘‘ Who reads an 
American book?” ‘Why everybody that understands the 
English language.” 

Highest types of civilization—our types. 

The clatter of the printing press is the sound of the 
footsteps of advancing truth and progressive civilization. 

Printer’s ink is the war-paint of the world’s boldest 
braves. These warriors are battling against wrong. 

-2coe- 


TYPOGRAPHIO BASE-BALLING. 

About the middle of September, the compositors of the 
Detroit (Mich.) Post challenged the printers of Pontiac to 
a match game of base ball at the latter place. The guage 
thus thrown down was with alacrity picked up, and, on 
Sept. 25th, the high contending parties joined issue. 

The game was called about one o'clock. It only re- 
quired one or two innings to satisfy the Pontiac boys 
that they had a “‘solid take” in hand, and that they would 
have to ‘‘empty their sticks” pretty lively to ‘‘ measure up” 
to the Post boys at the close. 

The game closed at the eighth inning, in order to give the 
Detroit fellows time to take the 5:10 train on their return. 
The score does not show very well for Pontiac printers; in 
truth, they can hardly be regarded as professionals; but this 
fact must be borne in mind—that they were the hosts; it 
would have been ungenerous and discourteous to have made 
the score otherwise. It was their extreme modesty that was 
at fault, hence the score resulted in the following totals: 
Pontiac, 15; Post, 66. 





NEARLY every college has its journal. 
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PI-BOX. 
Nive Sunday newspapers are now published in Phila- 
delphia. 
Two amateur journals in San Francisco are involved in a 
libel suit. 
PER has actually been made from frog-spittle 
scum of ponds. 


the green 


In the Louisiana lowlands, the Penn for a short time has 
been mightier than the sword. 

Nearty fifty tons of books, newspapers, and pampblets 
are sent daily from New York city. 

A Western paper of the reactionary school of politics has 
a long article on ‘‘ Putty.” The editor made it out of his 
own head. 

A. T. Stewart is a very poor financier. Think, for in- 
stance, of that benighted person paying out $5,000,000 a 
year for advertising. 

‘Tr costs less to take a weekly paper,” argues the Cape 
Ann Advertiser, ‘‘than a diligent hen can earn in a year at 
the market price of eggs.” 

An Indianapolis editor says of a retiring contemporary: 
‘*His blunders never annoyed him, and he was cheerful and 
chirrupy under a mountain of mistakes.” 

THERE were only five persons at the funeral of the late 
Kenney Meadows. The generations that knew him as a 
famous book illustrator have passed away. 

Mrs. Exizasetu A. ALLEN, who implored to be rocked to 
sleep, when she was a great big strappin’ bulk of a young 
woman over twenty, with a waterfall, is now editing a paper 
in Portland. 

Tue pretty rice paper, that looks so pure and delicate, is 
made in China from the pith of a great tree; not at all as we 
make paper from poplar wood, but by simply cutting it 
into thin slices. 

Ir Cyrus W. Field does not at once institute a libel suit 
against the Reylhjavile Icelandic, an outlandish newspaper 
which called him a ‘‘Skipid heiter Albion,” Miss Edna 
Dean Proctor may as well give it up against the Graphic. 

‘‘A PHILADELPHIA paper,” the Marshall (Texas) Iron Age 
says, ‘‘lies before us.” Lies before you! Why, bless your 
soul, unless you are a much bigger liar than we take you to 
be,there are Philadelphia papers that can lie all around you. 

‘‘Somesopy has noticed that nineteen out of every twenty 
newspaper men have straight noses,” says an exchange. 
Now every newspaper man in the country will be breaking 
mirrors, trying to see if he is the twentieth man whose nose 
is crooked. 

Tue veteran editor of the Delaware County (Pa.) Repub- 
lican, Y. S. Walter, Esq., made a splendid run for Assem- 
bly, and that without any effort on his own part. He had 
thirty-thrée delegate votes on one of the ballots, and is 
doubtless well satisfied with the favorable consideration 
which his name received at the hands of the people. 
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WAS SHAKSPEARE A PRINTER? 


It was settled long ago that Shakspeare was a part of 
every Englishman's constitution, and the complaint has 
certainly been inherited in an intensified form by his 
sprightly Cousin Jonathan. 

As a species of common property, we all feel justified in 
treating the great dramatist according te our own pleasure; 
and, recently, after a couple of centuries of idolatrous adu- 
lation, apparently for the mere sake of change, people have 
been found to assert that Shakspeare was not himself, but 
only—Lord Bacon! 

To a good old-fashionedly constituted mind, this has 
been very dreadful; and in great need of comfort and con- 
solation, faithful readers turn again to the old, familiar 
volume, in order to regain their former mental status. 

Shakspeare seems to have done his work so quietly, sim- 
ply, and thoroughly, that it may well be a vexation to the 
critics, who need something to write about, and find the 
highest enjoyment in examining spots on the sun and motes 
in its beams. 

The great dramatist appears perfectly to have understood 
the value of the gift he had bestowed upon the world, and 
in all soberness he believed that the world ought to be con- 
tented therewith and leave himself alone. In this spirit he 
bequeathed a malediction to any meddler who dared to dis- 
turb his bones; and in the same spirit he followed his own 
business, and conducted himself generally in a fashion to 
convey a very broad hint to let his character alone also. 

The critics have therefore been forced to content them- 
selves with the plays, and, in revenge, they have proved 
from the text that the author may have been anything, 
everything, or nothing. It has been shown that he was a 
Catholic, an Episcopalian, and an Atheist. Equally plau- 
sible is the proof that he was an attorney, a schoolmaster, a 
soldier, a chemist, a farmer, a doctor, and a sailor; and a 
learned Frenchman demonstrated, beyond dispute, that 
nobody but a butcher would have closed Hamlet with a 
heap of carcasses. 

But as good must always come out of evil, and all turmoil 
tend to peace, so a leading American journal, with a mis- 
sion to discover everything lost, and reveal everything hid- 
den, has at length settled the matter beyond dispute, by 


discovering that Shakspeare was so profound, so wise, so | office authorities are not responsible. 


witty, and so virtuous, that he must have been—a printer! | 


There can be nothing more to say. The proposition is 


self-evident, and we can only recover our usual self-com- | 
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placency, by remembering that intuition led us long ago to 
the same conviction. 

As the subject must be now considered as closed forever, 
the last chance upon the topic may be seized to present a 
few of the proofs that can be permitted to strengthen the 
already proven fact. 

Numerous are the instances in which the words print and 
matter are used as only a printer would use them. Famil- 
iarity with the terms of the craft may be supposed to have 
led to the quaint proposal of the Merry Mistress Ford, that 
the fat knight might save himself trouble by putting his 
love letters in print, with blank spaces for the various 
ladies’ names. 

A proof-reader might well imagine the pretty conceit in 
which Hamlet fancies that between Denmark and England 


—-—Peace should still her wheaten garland wear, 
And stand a comma ‘tween their amities. 


As if fresh minted from Richard Field’s printing office, 
comes the line, 

Come we to full points here, and are et ceteras nothing ? 

Speed repeats a jingling line, and gives it authority as 

All this I speak in print, for in print I found it. 

Costard promises to deliver the letter ‘in print,” mean- 
ing thereby fidelity and accuracy in service. With the same 
meaning, Touchstone declares that— 

We quarrel in print, by the book. 

Sir Toby Belch proposes to make the challenge the more 

bitter by putting more gall in the ink, and to 
Taunt him with all the licence of ink. 

The old joke, that is ever fresh, is found on the lips of 
Mopsa, who loves a ballad in print, for then it is—always 
sure to be true! 

The vocabulary of typography seems bent on compressing 
itself into the few words, in which the child is described as, 


Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father. 


Without attempting to marshal the array of corroborating 
lines, let it be sufficient that Shakspeare, the printer, stood 
by the dignity of his order most nobly, when he made Jack 
Cade, the rude leader of a rabble horde, sum up the crimes 
of Lord Say in the accusation: 

Whereas, before, our forefathers had no other books but the score 


and the tally, thou hast caused printing to be used, apd contrary to the 
king, his crown and dignity, thou has built a paper mill ! 


— 


MEROHANDISE BY MAIL. 

Under the new postal law, packages weighing less than 
four pounds may be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent 
for every two ounces. The objections to sending goods by 
mail are, that shippers cannot obtain receipts for goods 
thus forwarded; and in case of loss or damage, the post- 


We will therefore continue to ship small packages by ex- 
press, unless positive orders are given to send by mail, in 
which case they will be sent at the risk of the purchaser. 




















PRINTERS’ 
- REMARKABLE MNEMONICS. 


In the last issue of the Privrers’ Crrcunar, we made 
room for an article from an English magazine on remark- 
able feats of memorizing. All of the examples given were 
extraordinary, and what is more to the point, well authen- 
ticated. The British writer, however, ignored one remark- 
able instance of a retentive memory, and that one was the 


strong mental storehouse of Robert Houdin, the famous | 
Houdin could pass | 


French necromancer, now no more. 
through a library where he had been before, read the titles 
of the volumes, note their bindings and positions on the 


shelves, and hours afterwards astonish his host and guests | 
by telling them the names of the books in the library, the | 
styles of their bindings, shape of the letters on the backs, | 


whether large, small, gilt, or plain. Houdin, who, though 
charlatan, frankly tells us in his memoirs that he cultivated 
his remarkable mnemonic faculties by noting, as he passed 
along the streets, all the articles in shop windows, trying 
bis utmost to remember as many of them as possible, re- 
peating the names and peculiarities of the varied contents 


tal catalogue. Persevering in this odd school, he succeeded 


so admirably that he could, at a passing glance, memorize | 


the contents of a library. And there lived in the last cen- 
tury an obscure London actor, who could, after a single 
reading, repeat backward the contents of any newspaper, 
advertisements and all. In the latter instance, the won- 
drous power of memory was a gift of nature and not an 
acquired art, as in the case of Houdin. 
Sothern has told the writer of this, that he could memorize 
the words of his part, while his wife read them to him, he 
reclining upon a lounge, wearied by rehearsals and perform- 


ances. Verily, a wondrous thing is the memory of man! 
-2ece- 


DEFEAT OF PRESS-GAG POLAND. 


well-stored intellect, and endowed with rare powers as a 
graceful and persuasive speaker, but he was not a jobber. 
On the recent disgraceful acts of Congressional jobbery, he 
showed a clean record; and for that reason, perhaps, was by 
his more unprincipled colleagues chosen to introduce an 
infamous measure, having for its sole end and aim the muz- 


zling of the press. No cause for wonder either at this move, | 


for did not these same outspoken, unpurchasable, pestilen- 


tial newspapers expose the Credit-Mobilier steal? did they | 


not parade the infamy of the back-pay grab? did they not 


force the Jayne-Sanborn investigation? Certainly they were | 


guilty of one and all of these good deeds to the community. 
And, having spoiled the Congressional schemes of plunder, 
what more natural than that Congress should strike back, 
and, if possible, annihilate the troublesome newspapers ? 


Luke V. Poland, of Vermont, was the sleek, silvery rat | 


selected to bell the cat. And his complaisance in the per- 


And the actor | 
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| formance of the mean and dirty"business bas been properly 
| rewarded by his constituents, his friends and neighbors, 


those who knew him longest and best, for triumphantly have 
they elected him to stay at home. And may his well-merited 
fate prove a warning to all Senators and Representatives 
ambitious of performing the work of striving to gag the 
The American people at times forgive rascality in 
high places, but they ever indignantly resent even the 
faintest endeavors towards shackling the press. Poland’s 
fate is a triumphant vindication of the fearless honesty of 


press. 


| American journalism. 


-2eco- 


CENTRAL BOOKSELLERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


An important meeting of this organization was held in 


| New York city in the month of September, and embraced 
a clever mystifier, was as far as possible removed from a | 


representations from nearly all the leading publishing houses 
of the Eastern States. 
Mr. Isaac E. Sheldon, of the firm of Sheldon & Co., New 


York, was appointed to the chair, and Mr. George R. Lock- 
| wood, late of Roe, Lockwood & Co., New York, as Secre- 
| tary. 

to himself, and then invariably returning to verify his men- | 


The object of the Association is the preparation and adop- 
tion of such measures as will serve to protect the interests 
of the trade, as well as the establishment of a policy which 
will serve to unite the publishers and book jobbers in a 
harmonious movement. 

A prominent matter of general grievance among the book- 
sellers is found in the fact that the sale of books is not now 
confined to the regular trade, but dealers in fancy and other 
goods have been recently encroaching upon their domain, 


| and in many cases have added books to their other retail 


trade, selling them under the market price as a means of 
attracting custom to their own specialties. 
The term bookseller has been defined by the Association 


to be—dealers in books only, or principally books and sta- 


‘ | tionery only; drugs, books, and stationery only, and news- 
There is no denying that Luke V. Poland, of Vermont, | 


was an able Congressman; not only was he gifted with a | 


dealers. 
The permament officers appointed were: 
President—A. C. Barnes, of A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 


Secretary and Treasurer—P. M. Hale. 
Executive Committee—Walter 8. Appleton, J. 8. Baker, and Charles T. 


Dillingham. 


Arbitration Committee—William Lee, Isaac E. Sheldon, and Edmund 
Claxton. 


The By-Laws adopted included the following important 
clause: 


The Executive Committee, after consultation with each publisher, 
shall recommend to the Association a scale of maximum discounts to 
be given to booksellers by book jobbers, and also a scale of maximum 
discounts to be given to ministers, teachers, schools, libraries, pro- 
fessional men generally, and other large buyers outside of the trade; 
and when adopted shall cause the same to be printed for distribution 
among the members of this Association only. 


In furtherance of this system, the Executive Committee 
was instructed to report a schedule of discounts at the 


| next meeting of the Association. 
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PRINTERS’ PIO-NIC. 

For many months the busy notes of preparation hummed 
through the valleys, and were re-echoed from the mountain 
tops of the rich, broad sweep of country that extends from 
Carlisle unto Shippensburg, embracing goodly Harrisburg 
and many more thriving towns roundabout. On Saturday, 
September 12th, the preliminaries culminated in a grand 
pic-nic of printers in Williams’ Grove, Shippensburg. 
There were present many fair women and numerous brave 
men-—all of the latter were practical typos, and all of the 
former, bless them! earnest, beautiful admirers of the pro- 
fessors of the art preservative of all arts. There was a joy- 
ous time under the unclouded sky and beneath the sheltering 
trees, the participants enjoying themselves to the top of 
their bent; and not a single untoward incident occurred to 
mar the joyous occasion. Among those present were John 
B. Bratton, of the Volunteer; Henry K. Peffer, of the Senti- 
nel ; Ephraim Canman, ex-editor and practical typo; George 
W. Bonman, ditto, ditto; Wm. J. Sheaver, Esq., a com- 
positor days gone by; Wm. Bentz, now a merchant, printer 
by trade, and proud of it—Mr. Bentz sticks to the good 
boys; Col. James Chestnut, of Southampton, State Senator; 
Hon. 8. M. Wherry, of Shippensburg; J. B. Morrow, of the 
Star of the Valley, Newville; Col. R. H. Thomas, of the Jnde- 
pendent-Journal, Mechanicsburg; R. M. Early, of the Echo, 
Mt. Holly Springs; L. F. & H. J. Fosnot, of the Enterprise, 
Oakville; Col. J. Trainor King, of the Sunday Dawn, Har- 
risburg; J. M. Pomeroy, Esq., the new editor and propri- 
etor of the Repository; M. A. Foltz, of the Opinion, and 
Jarrett, of the Spirit, Chambersburg. 

Letters of regret were received from the following invited 
guests: U. 8. Senator Simon Cameron; Judge W. J. Wood- 
ward, of Reading; R. 8S. Menamin, of the Prrvrers’ Crr- 
cuLaR; Gov. Hartranft’s Private Secretary, A. W. Morris; 
and that stalwart and handsome printer, journalist, and 
politician, A. K. McClure; Col. Fitzgerald, of the All Day 
Item; and ex-Gov. Wm. Bigler. 

There was plenty of music, a superabundance of merri- 
ment; and those who were not present are as‘much to be 
pitied as the participants are to be congratulated on their 
glorious pic-nic; and may they all live to enjoy many more 
of the same sort. 


~s0e-> 

Tue Oesterreichische Buchdrucker-Zeitung, of Vienna, says: 

We noticed, at the Vienna Exhibition, some products of American 
art that were really in advance of our best efforts. Since then we have 
had brought to our notice productions of a like good character in the 
PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, & typographic journal published in Philadelphia. 
The number before us contains several beautiful specimens of vig- 


nettes, printed in various colors, besides gold or silver, and mortised 


for the insertion of type. These original and beautiful chromo-typo- 
graphical designs are adapted to business purposes, such as letter and 
bill headings, notices and invitation cards, and rank with the best 
efforts in lithography. Besides these valuable and useful specimens, 
the Printers’ CrracuLar, costing but $1-50 per year, is full of matter of 
general interest. 
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GRATITUDE, THY NAME IS NOT BEECHER. 

Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher has felt it her wifely duty to 
print a letter anent her husband's peculiar position before 
the people. Not an unnatural thing for any wife to do; and 
the epistle in question would not be worth a moment's con- 
sideration but from the fact that Mrs. H. W. Beecher, in 
the course of it, plaintively says that she is ‘‘ guarding her 
always pure husband from those cormorants —the reporters.” 
This is pleasant from a Beecher, a family that notoriously 
owe all they have to the publicity given them by the press. 

Did this now sorely exercised wife of the pastor of Ply- 
mouth Church stand sentinel over her husband when the 
‘‘cormorants”” came to take down his sermons and lectures, 
for the purpose of giving them to the world? Was she 
compelled to do guard duty over her precious lord and pure 
master, when the ‘‘cormorants,” not so many weeks ago, 
came to him for pitch to blacken Tilton, and polishing 
powder to brighten up the tarnished reputation of Henry 
Ward Beecher? Mrs. Beecher would have done her duty 
better had she long ago guarded her husband against writ- 
ing criminating letters. Perhaps, though, it was the ‘‘cor- 
morants” that introduced Henry Ward to Elizabeth Tilton; 
perhaps the same ‘‘ cormorants ” forced Moulton on Beecher. 

Beecherism is under a cloud, and gratuitous attacks on 
reporters are not likely to hasten clear weather. Still, 
‘*cormorants,” as applied to journalists, sounds well from 
Mrs. H. W. Beecher. What does Beecher'’s organ, the New 
York Tribune, think of it? 


~ see 


ONE OF UNOLE SAM'S FAT CONTRAOTS. 


To the National, Continental, and American Bank Note 
Printing Companies of New York, has been awarded the 
contract for printing internal revenue stamps during the 
current fiscal year. The fiscal year ends June 30th, 1875, 
before which time, however, nearly $250,000 of the stamps 
in question will be required. A good customer is Uncle 
Samuel! 


= -=<-o- 

Tue German publishing house which had commenced 
the publication of Beecher’s “ Life of Christ,” has discon- 
tinued it since the revelations that have been made, having 
issued a circular saying, ‘‘that the good name of our house 
makes it necessary that we should give up thé idea of con- 
tinuing to bring out the work.” 

. ~+secoe+ - 

A recistry for artisans out of employment has been 
founded in London, where, for a fee of six cents, the appli- 
cant’s name is registered, and the fact that he needs work is 
announced in a weekly paper without extra charge. Some- 
thing of the same kind in this country would be an excel- 
lent substitute for ‘‘intelligence office” swindles. 


wee, 


Tux two candidates for the Supreme Bench of Pennsyl- 
vania, Judges Paxson and Woodward, both graduated with 
honor at the printer’s case. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Phrenological Journal. October. R. 8. Wells. New York. 
Good, wholesome reading, full of sensible advice on the conduct of 
life. 
Arthur's Illustrated Home Magazine. October. Philadelphia. 
An attractive feature of this magazine is the series of historical 
sketches by Virginia F. Townsend. 
The Gem of the West. September. Chicago, Ill. 
Many a pleasant hour can be passed in perusing the pages of this 
well-conducted Western journal. 
The Herald of Health. October. Wood & Holbrook. New York. 
The contents of the current number is large and varied, and the 
leading articles are entertaining and instructive. 
The Schoolday Magazine. October. Philadelphia. Daughaday & Co. 
The publishers of this excellent juvenile magazine announce that 
they will, with the next January number, enlarge to forty pages, be- 
sides appearing in new type, and printed on finer paper, with a larger 
number of embellishments. This announcement will certainly add to 
its popularity, and gain for it many new readers. Other new fea- 
tures will also be introduced. 
The Vor Humana. October. Cambridgeport, Mass. G. Woods & Co. 
Ten pages of music and a good selection of musical matter combine 
to make this issue very attractive and desirable. 
October. New York. 
aun English Story of To-Day, has reached its 


The St. Chrysostom’s Magazine. 
** Noblesse Oblige,”’ 


sixteenth chapter, and becomes more attractive and interesting as it 


reaches the end. A numberof excellent readable articles will be found 
in the present issue. 
The American Agriculturist. October. New York. Orange Judd Co. 

One of the best agricultural publications issued, as each successive 
number is full of practical and useful information, besides being em- 
bellished with floral and other designs. 

The Lancaster Farmer. September. J. B. Develin, proprietor. 

As usual, sends forth its monthly instalment of original and selected 
articles that prove highly valuable to its agricultural readers. 
The American Farmer. October. Baltimore. 8. Sands & Son. 

The farmers of Maryland, and of other sections of the country, will 
find the columns of this magazine well stored with a yariety of matter 
that cannot but prove of considerable value to them. A perusal of its 
pages will convince the most skeptical. 

October. 
September. 

Florence. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. 
The Printing Times. 
L’ Arte della Stampa. 
Correspondent. 


London, 


Leipzic. 
—--o- 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. James Gardner, for many years editor and proprietor of the 
Augusta (Ga.) Constitutionalist, and lately a member of the firm of 
Hoyt & Gardner, New York city, died at Augusta, on Wednesday, Oct. 
7th, aged sixty-two years. 

Mr. Joseph Glenn, one of the proprietors of the Cincinnati Gazette, 
died at Cincinnati, on Tuesday, September 29th, in the forty-eighth 
year of his age. Deceased was born in Dearborn Co., Indiana, and in 
1846 graduated at the Indiana Asbury University. In 1855 he pur- 
chased an interest in the Cincinnati Gazette Company, which he re- 
tained until his death. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRINTERS AT THE BAT. 
New York, September 27th, 1874. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

Srr:—During the latter part of last month, aserics of base-ball games 
was commenced between a nine known as the Hub, selected from the 
composing-rooms of the leading journals of Boston, and the Nonpa- 
reils, composed of compositors of the New York Times. The first two 
games of the series were played on the Union grounds, Brooklyn, and 
both days’ play resulted in an easy victory for the home club, who 
proved “one too many” for the ‘“‘Hubbies,” both at the bat and in 
the field. The Nonpareils entertained their guests in right regal 
style during their stay in the metropolis, and many were the compli- 
ments passed, and expressions of good feeling exchanged at the several 
Jat takes provided for their entertainment; and the Bostonians re- 
turned home, after having enjoyed a good time, a shade the wiser so 
far as the national game was concerned. 

On Saturday, the 5th, the Nonpareils, accompanied by the President 
and Secretary of No. 6, and a few friends, started for Boston to play 
the three concluding games of the series, and were met, upon their 
arrival at the ‘Hub of the Universe,” by a delegation of the officers 
and members of No. 13, who were in waiting to bid them welcome. 
After a ‘“‘wash and brush up,” and the visitors having breakfasted, 
they were conducted on board a steamboat, chartered for the occa- 
sion, and treated to a magnificent ride down one of the finest harbors 
in the country, and were finally landed at the New Englanders’ favor.te 
resort—Nantasket Beach—where a fine old-fashioned clam-bake, to- 
gether with its multifarious et ceteras, had been provided for the visi- 
tors, and it is needless to say, was done ample justice to. Having 
returned to the city, the party, escorted by the Boston Club, were 
driven around in carriages and shown the beauties of Boston and its 
environs. 

Monday morning found a coach-and-four at the door of the Sherman 
House, ready to conduct the visiting club to the grounds of the Red 
Stockings, where the return games were to be played; and upon their 
arrival were greeted by a hearty cheer from the crowds of visitors, and 
some two or three hundred typos, who had turned out en masse to 
witness the day’s sport. The game, contrary to expectation, proved 
to be the defeat of the New Yorkers by a small majority. At the con- 
clusion of the game a recherché repast was partaken of, and speech, 
toast, and song was the order of the day, concluding with a visit 
to the Boston theatres in the evening. The following morning the 
coach of the previous day was again brought into requisition, and a 
large number of spectators were present to witness the contest, the 
Bostonians being the favorites on account of their recent victory. But 
alas! for the uncertainty of base ball—as for everything else; the Non- 
pareils settled down to their work with a will, and won the game with 
some twenty-eight runs to spare, thus winning three games of the four 
played, of course making the fitth one unnecessary. Another supper 
and another visit to the theatres in the evening were greatly enjoyed by 
all. On Wednesday, having no game to play, the visitors were escorted 
to Bunker Hill, Charlestown Navy Yard, and other places of interest. 
The weather being fine throughout the trip, nothing occurred to mar 
the pleasure of the visit; and the New Yorkers carried the banner out 
of Boston amid the cheers of their opponents and friends, who had 
assembled at the depot to say “‘ good bye.” 

It is proposed to make these ball matches an annual affair, and I 
trust next year may witness a closer contest between the “ knights of 
the stick,’’ who, as a rule, have so little time for out-door sport. Cer- 
dainly, too much credit cannot be given the printers of Boston for their 
unbounded -hospitality; they assure us they will make even with us 
next year, as they intend to study the points of the game, and distribute 
their field to better advantage. 


Fraternally yours, G. H. W. 
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NEW PAPERS. 
The Republican, Jackson, Tenn.; weekly; seven columns; J. R. 
Abernathy & Co., publishers and editors. 
The Review, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio; monthly; six columns; C. A. 
Davis, proprietor and publisher. 
The Temperance Star, Charleston, W. Va.; bi-weekly; eight columns; 
Vaughn & Stoddard, proprietors. 


CONSOLIDATIONS. 
The Times, of Youngstown, Ohio, has been absorbed by the Mahon- 
ing Register. 
The Daily Advertiser, of Savannah, Ga., has absorbed the Advertiser- 
Republican, of that city. Unexpired subscriptions to the latter journal 
will be filled by Messrs. Nichols & Sims, of the Advertiser. 


ENLARGEMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Potter (Pa.) Enterprise has been enlarged and improved. 

The Delaware County Advocate, of Chester, Pa., has been increased in 
length and width, so as to give six columns of additional matter. The 
Advocate is now a six-column eight-page paper. 

The Evening Mirror, of Altoona, Pa., has been enlarged, and also 
improved in typography. 

The Borderer, of Las Cruses, N. M., recently enlarged its size. 

The Boonton (N. J.) Bulletin looks well in its enlarged form. 

The Newark (N. J.) Daily Advertiser has come out in a new dress. 

The Public Spirit, of Hatboro’, Pa., has been enlarged. In its new 
form there are nine columns to the page, and the first side of every 
number is to be embellished with large wood-cuts. 

The Bainbridge (Ga.) Democrat has been considerably enlarged and 
improved in typographical appearance. 

The Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer appears in a bran new suit of type. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Local News, of Huntingdon, Pa., will now be issued as a semi- 
weekly. 

R. W. Lincoln has assumed the editorial control of the Rockland 
(Me.) Globe. 

Joseph Bangs, Esq., has taken editorial charge of the Sandersville 
(Ga.) Gazette, ‘ 

An association has obtained the sole control of the Observer, of Fer- 
nandina, Fla. 

8. W. Small has succeeded D. L. McGary in the editorship of the 
Houston (Texas) Age. 

W. O. Fuller is the new editor of the Rockland (Me.) Courier, F. H. 
Converse having retired. 

The Post, of Pittsburgh, Pa., feels called upon to indignantly deny that 
it ever advocated free trade. 

A candidate for Congress in his District is D. H. Waite, the editor of 
the Journal, of Jamestown, Pa. 

J. Monfort has become associated with F. B. McGill, in the publica- 
tion of the Independent, of Oswego, N. Y. 

The Evening Chronicle, of Philadelphia, has changed hands, and is 
now an outspoken organ of the Democracy. 

The Mountain Sentinel, of La Grande, Union Co., I. T., hascome into 
the possession of E. 8S. McComas and J. H. Stephens, Jr. 

The Arcadian, New York city, has just completed the third year of 
its existence. It is devoted to literature, art, and the drama. 





Charles R. Jones has become the sole proprietor of the Observer, of 
Charlotte, N.C. The old firm was Jones & Pendleton. 


The Progress, of Lincoln, N. C., has been sold to F. H. De Lane, a 
practical printer. Monroe Seagle was the recent owner. 

The ower Rock, of Grand Tower, IL, has passed into the hands of 
D. A. Booze. D. H. Baysinger was the for, ner publisher. 

The office of the Acworth (Ga.) Monitor was destroyed in the last 
week of September, Unfortunately there was no insurance. 

8. 8. Sheeler has become sole proprietor of the Duncannon (Pa.) 
Record, having secured the interest of his former partner, H. G. Vines. 


After a temporary suspension of a few days, the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Evening Mercury, a daily afternoon journal, has resumed publication. 

T. W. Gantt has left the editorial desk of the Northeast Georgian, for 
the purpose of devoting his time exclusively to the Cuthbert (Ga.) 
Messenger. 

The Huntingdon (Pa.) Monitor has been sold by its late proprietor, 
J. 8. Cornman, to 8. E. Fleming and M. M. McNeal, both of Huntingdon, 
for $5,000. 

The Weekly Observer, of Pocahontas, Ark., has been purchased by 
Messrs. Wm. A. Black and A. Frank Kerr, who will hereafter edit and 
publish the paper. 

Mrs. Martha Lafitte Johnson, dramatist and miscellaneous writer, 
has become a regular contributor to the columns of the Sunday Trans- 
script, Philadelphia. 

The Mississippi Commonwealth, of Corinth, has been relinquished by 
Dr. R. M. Tindall, and passed into the hands of the Corinth Republican 
Publishing Company. 


The Spiceland (Ind.) Reporter has lost from its happy editorial family 
Elias E. Henley. His retirement was voluntary, and generally re- 
gretted by his associates. 

Messrs. G. C. Brandon and W. 8. Reynolds announce that they will 
shortly publish an eight-column paper, called the Herald, at Reynolds- 
ville, Jefferson Co, Pa. It will be independent. 

Hon. Morton McMichael, the venerable editor of the North American 
and U. S. Gazette, of this city, has returned from a brief European 
tour, much improved in health, and, as always, jovial in spirits. 


W. D. Tutt has disposed of his interest in the McDuffie Journal, of 
Thomson, Ga., to Messrs. J. E. White and Paul C. Hudson, his former 
partners. Hereafter the Journal will be conducted under the firm 
name of White & Hudson. 


Frank A. Duval has retired from the associate editorial chair of the 
Birmingham (Ala.) Jron Age. and is succeeded by T. M. Grace, the old 
time editor of the Age. Mr. Duval goes to Pensacola, Fla., for the pur- 
pose of establishing a new journal. 


The Yardleyville (Pa.) Luminary, temporarily suspended for a few 
weeks on account of the sickness of the propriet:r, is again shedding 
its genial rays among its many appreciative readers. We trust the time 
is far distant when the Luminary’s light wil) be again put out from the 
same cause. 

On Monday, Oct. 5th, appeared in New York city, for the first time, 
a daily morning journal, called the Republic. The paper is devoted to 
the advancement of the interests of the straight-out wing of the Re- 
publican party. Apart from politics, the new daily promises to devote 
special attention to financial and commercial reports and comments, 
and to be ‘‘ complete in all its editorial and news departments.” 

A New York letter to the Sunday Mercury, of Philadelphia, says: “A 
duel is spoken of between Col. James B. Mix and a gentleman named 
Gilbert, of the Brooklyn press. The affair grew out of the Beecher 
business. Col. Mix is a great friend of Mrs. Woodhull, and author of 
the celebrated work called ‘The Biter Bit.” At last advices this 
mooted hostile meeting had not got further than talk. And the pro- 
babilities are that it will end in smoke—not powder smoke. 
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graphical Unions. 
INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
President—Wm. H. Bodwell, ot New York. 
First Vice-President—Henry White, of Memphis. 
Second Vice-President—Wm. D. Redfield, of Washington, D. C. 
Rec. Sec. and Treas.—W. A. Hutchinson, of Chicago. 
Corresponding Secretary—W. 8S. Pride, of Wilmington, Del 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, No. 1.—President, A. D. Stephens; Vice-President, W. 
W. Johnson; Rec. Sec., 8. N. Preston; Fin. Sec., E. H. Kimberly; 
Cor. Sec., J. R. Nickerson; Treasurer, H. 8. Garner. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—President, Wm. B. Eckert; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Thos. A. Hampton; Second Vice-President, C. B. Ramsey; 
Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 8. Eighth Street; Fin. Sec., 8S. D. Carter; 
Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 

CINCINNATI, No. 3.—President, John P. Young; Vice-President, Thos. 
8. Wentworth; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Marlatt; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

ALBany, No. 4.—President, G. O. Van Epps; Vice-President, George 
8. Tice; Rec. Sec., P. J. Lanahan; Fin. Sec., Thos. J. Palmatier; Cor. 
Sec., Richard McKenzie; Treasurer, Wm. A. Carroll. 

Cotumsvs (Ohio), No. 5.—President, L. R. Williams; Vice-President, 
H. A. Nothnagle; Rec. Sec., Fred. Zimmerman; Cor. and Fin. Sec., 
W. F. Poland; Treasurer, J. F. Turney. 

New York, No. 6.—President, Hugh Dalton; Vice-President, James 


Smith ; Secretary, M. R. Walsh. 89 Chatham Street; Treasurer, Thos. | 


Burke; Fund Trustee, Alfred Burton. 
BuFFa.o, No. 9.—President, A. E. 
Evans; Rec. Sec., Louis Scheu; Fin. Sec., A. Scammel; Cor. Sec., 
H. L. Diehr; Treasurer, J. P. Kopt. 
LovISVILLE, No. 10.—President, W. C 
Rec. Sec., H. A. Boies; Cor. Sec., 
Beatty. 
Mempuis, No. 
Booth; Sec., 
J. LeClerc. 


5. Vaughan; Fin. Sec., E. L. Cronk; 
John Lillis; ‘Treasurer, George 


11.—President, J. H. Hamner; Vice-President, J. J. 
J. B. Lawrence; Fin. Sec., Jos. Crabb; Treasurer, F. 


BaLTIMorE, No. 12.—President, Michael McGovern; Vice-President, 
J. H. Lake; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., J. C. Mills; 
Treasurer, James Stites. Address communications care of James 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President. John Vincent; Vice-President, Charles H. 
Sweney; Rec. and Cor. Sec.. Lemuel Murch; Fin. Sec., P. Hayes; 
Treasurer, Erving Walker. P. O. Box 897. 

Harrissure, No. 14.—President, 8. E. Murphy; 
Cunkle; Rec. Sec., 
smith; Treasurer, James W. M’Crory. 

RocHEstTer, No. 15.—President, J. F. Connor; Vice-President, Jas. F. 
O’Neil; Rec. Sec., Wm. HL. Lewis; Cor. Sec., Robt. Laidlaw; Fin. Sec., 
T. A. Aston; Treasurer, Jas. B. Spinning. 

CuicaGo, No. 16.—President, P. H. McLogan; 
K. Tracy; Rec. Sec., Paul M. Keating; 
Thurston; Treasurer, Jas. C. Hutchins. 

NEw ORLEANS, No. 17.—President, Gerard Stith; Vice-President, D. R. 
Elliott; Rec. Sec., R. P. Fleming; Fin. Sec., M. M. Wootan; Cor Sec., 
Joseph McCarthy; Treasurer, A. W. Brewerton. 

Derrort, No. 18.—President, D. J. Curtin; Vice-President, J. McElroy; 
Rec. Sec., Wm Murtagh; Fin. Sec., E. T. Plank; Cor. Sec., L. A. 
Brant; Treasurer, W. H. Wright. 

NASHVILLE, No. 20.—President, G. G. 
Hambright; Rec. Sec., Thomas Irwin; 
Cor. Sec., Jas. 8. Moore; Treasurer, C. E. Loomis. 

MiuwavkreE, No. 23.—President, James Kerr; Vice-President, Jos. C. 
Hollmann; Rec. Sec., David 8. Harkness; Cor. Sec., E. C. Quiner; 
Fin. Sec., Albert J. Bleyer; Treasurer, H. O. Parks. 

PETERSBURG, No. 26.—President, R. E. Hawks; Rec. Sec., J. W. Bru- 
net; Cor. Sec., H. L. Richardson; Fin. Sec., W. O. Mallory; Trea- 
surer, N. T. Powers. 

Mosi.z, No. 27.—President, W. A. Shields; Vice-President, J. E. Amos. 
Rec. Sec., M. O’Rourke; Fin. Sec., H. W. Clayton; Cor. Sec., A. R; 
Seabrook; Treasurer, J. H. Thomson. 

GALVESTON (Texas), No. 28.—President, Wm. H. 
dent, J. S. Buel; = . and Fin. Sec., L. 
Bacon; Treasurer, T. A. Fowler. 

Prgorta, No. 5a eg H. F. 
Snider; Rec. Sec., Jas. Mahony; 
Treasurer, J. H. Emery. 


Vice-President, G. W. 


Vice-President, Fred. 
Cor. and Fin. Sec., James H. 


Proctor; Vice-President, H. F. 
Fin. Sec., Jesse C. McDaniel; 


Cushney; Vice-Presi- 
C. Swingle; Cor. Sec., H. G. 


Beardsley; Vice-President, M. H. 
Cor. and Fin. Sec., F. B. Brown; 


| Sr. Pavt, 


List of Officers of the International and Subordinate Typo- | 


| 
| DAVENPORT, No. 


SAVANNAH, 


Rec. | 


Schweigert; Vice-President, Thos. 


A. M. Sample; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. A. Gold- | 
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No. 30.—President, C. F. Macdonald; Vice-President, M. L. 
Bevans; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. 8. Drake; Fin. Sec., W. L. Lewark; 
Treasurer, E. 8. Lightbourn. 

MonTGOMERY, No. 31.—President, W. D. Graves; Vice-President, W. H. 
Crusius; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. B. Keller; Treasurer, J. 8. Perry. 

32.—President, A. J. Weinsheimer; Vice-President, 
Hiram Niles; Rec. Sec., M. Green; Fin. Sec., P. McGlynn; Cor. Sec., 
John §. Stiles; Treasurer, John McDonald. 

PROVIDENCE, No. 33.—President, C. E. Burchfield; Vice-President, F. 
M. Simons; Rec. and Fin. Sec., Henry A. Brown; Cor. Sec., H. F. 
Doherty; Treasurer, Robert Brennan. 

CotumeBta (S. C.), No. 34.—President, O. F. Howell; Vice-President, W. 
W. Deane; Sec. and Treasurer, H. N. Emlyn; Cor. Sec., C. C. Tutt. 


| Jackson (Miss.), No. 37.—President, H. H. Smytne; Vice-President, 8. 


C. Spalding; Secretary, Jas. A. Cantwell; Treasurer, Chas. Winkley; 

Sergeant-at-Arms, W. H. Terrett. 

No. 38.—President, D. D. Updegraff; Vice-President, J. M. 
Johnsen; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, John A. Britton; Rec. Sec., W. H 
Young; Cor. Sec., J. Nugent. 

GrRanp Raprps (Mich.) No. 39.—President, Wm. 
President, J. H. Randall; Sec., 

Aueusta, (Ga.), No. 41.—President, C. 
V. Johnston; Rec. Sec., John Anderson; 
Treasurer, Jas. F. Thompson. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45. owe J. W. Shiner; Vice-President, W. H. 
Bone; Rec. and Fin. Sec., H. V. Bisbee; Cor. Sec., A. R. Johnson; 
Treasurer, J. 8. Coulter. 


M. Hathaway; Vice- 
T. P. Gleason; Treasurer, D. Schram. 
O. Morrison; Vice-President, J. 
Cor. Sec., J. E. White; 


| New Haven, No. 47.—President, Frank L. Grumman; Vice-President, 


Wm. G. Cox; Rec. Sec., J. M. Atwood; Fin. Sec., J. S. Keeler; Cor. 
Sec., Geo. D. Bone; Treasurer, A. A. Yale. 

ATLanTA, No. 48.—President, W. H. Pitman; Vice-President, D. 8. 
Walton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. Martin; Fin. Sec., Henry Winter; 
Treasurer, L. B. Lively. 

DENVER, No. 49.—President, Juhn Arkins; Vice-President, R. Higgins; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., C. H. Clay; Fin. Sec. and Treas., W. F. Robinson. 

BuRLINGTON (Iowa), No. 50.—President, W. 8. Jarboe; Vice-President, 
T. P. Cothran; Cor. Sec., Will H. Swander; Fin. Sec., T. A. Donahue; 
Treasurer, R. G. Rasnick. 

Omana, No. 51.—President, R. Pugh; Vice-President, 
Rec. Sec., A. M. Gibson; Cor. Sec., W. F. Edwards; Fin. Sec., 
Wolfe; Treasurer, C. D. Shultz. 

Troy, No. 52.—President, John Tanner; Vice-President, Thos. Cough- 
lin; Rec. Sec., O. B. Smith; Cor. Sec., Henry Coffeen; Fin. Sec., Chas. 
C. Giles; Treasurer, D. H. Demers. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, N. F. Dubois; Vice-President, W. M. 
Hunter; Rec. Sec., T. A. Hickey; Fin. Sec., E. R. Cleveland; Cor. 
sec., S. H. Johnson, Jr.; Treasurer, T. A. Stow. 

RALEIGH, No. 54.—President, M. V’B. Gilbert; hee - ae sident, Jas. 8. 
Harward; Rec. Sec., D. W. Whitaker; Cor. Sec., W. N. Jones; Fin. 
Sec., James J. Lewis. 

Syracuse, No. 55.—President, Wm. R. Briggs; Vice-President, 8. W. 
Day ; Fin, Sec., E. G. Hoyt; Rec. Sec., F. Kaufman; Cor. Sec., Levi E. 
Bowen; Treasurer, E. W. Hall. 

Dayton, No. 57.—President, L. C. 
rell; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. A. Martin; 
Treasurer, W. R. Eckley. 

CAMBRIDGE, No. 61.—President, Chas. W. McRaith; Vice-President, H. 
T. Green; Fin. Sec., C. J. Young; Cor. Sec., Nathaniel Benney; Rec. 
Sec., Wm. Anderson; Treasurer, Geo. 8S. Evans. 

Urica, No. 62.—President, Wm. H. McCann; Vice-President, Joseph 
Joyce; Rec. Sec., E. M. Chase; Fin. Sec., P. E. Kelly; Cor. Sec., Wm 
S. Mahan; Treasurer, Wm. D. Jones. 

Lockport (N. Y.), No. 67.—President, L. C. 
J. M. Smitn; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Eugene Kearns; 
C. Walters; Treasurer, George McDonald. 


J. W. Markle; 
Thos. 


Peacock; Vice-President, E. J. Far- 
Fin. Sec., W. A. Marietta; 


President, 
Albert 


Harwood; Vice- 
Fin. Sec., 


| Keokuk, No. 68.—President, W. H. Quarterman; Vice-President, W. H. 


Cunningham; Rec. Sec., R. M. Hanna; Cor. and Fin. Sec., John Stir- 
ling, Jr.; Treasurer, George Purdy. 

TRENTON, No. 71.—President, Theodore Groot; Vice-President, Charles 
Briest; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Edwin Fitzgeorge; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, Edward Jenkins. 

HartrorpD, No. 72.—President, A. J. Wagner; Vice-President, M. M. 
J. E. F. P. Power; Cor. and Rec. Sec., H. C. Buchanan; Fin. Sec., J. 
D. Kinnure; Treasurer, Geo. N. Dewey. P. O. Box 801. 

PoRTLAND (Me.), No. 75.—President, John W. Turner; Vice-Presidents, 
A. L. Wormsvood and G. E. Rines; Cor. and Fin. Sec., Melvin W. 
Higgins; Rec. Sec., C. C. Douglass; Treasurer, Isaac Cobb. 

Terre Haute, No. 6. Pr esident, James L. Archer; Vice-President, 
Wilson Harper; Rec. , Charle 1s Goodwin; Cor. Sec., Western Har- 
per; Fin. Sec., Eli L. Seating Treasurer, Harve Carr. 
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Fort Wayne (Ind.) No. 78.—President, H. P. Jones; Vice-President, 
C. L. Thomas; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. H. Marr; Fin. Sec., O. T. 
Thomas; Treasurer, W. D. Page. 

WHEELING, No. 79.—President, G. T. Rice; Vice-President, O. C. Gun- 
ther; Fin., Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. A. Halsted; Treasurer, Thomas F. 
Nichols. 

Kansas Crry (Mo.), No. 80.—President, Horace Wilcox; Vice-President, 
J.T. Chambers; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jos. C. Coulson; Fin. Sec., R. 
O. Lucas; Treasurer, R. C. Gould. 

Wiimieron (N. C.), No. 82.—President, E. 8S. Warrock; Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. W. Watson; 
son Yopp. 

ALEXANDRIA (Va.), No. 83.—President, W. 8. Hough; Vice-President, 
G. F. Whittington; Sec., B. F. Entwise; Treasurer, C. A. Hough. 

Macon, No. 84.—President, J. H. Bremer; Vice-President, J. H. Smith; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., R. McKay; Treasurer, C. Kenmore. 

NorFo.k, No. 86.—President, 8. D. Hope; Vice-President, J. Eustice 
Beale; Rec. Sec., D. McLeod; Fin. and Cor. Sec., H. H. McKenney; 
Treasurer, W. A. Edwards. 

HANNIBAL, No. 88.—President, Chas. Waelder; Vice-President, 8. 8. 
Cottrell; Cor. Sec., Isaac Nevatt; Rec. Sec., J. A. Bamber; Fin. Sec., 
K. M. Griswold; Treasurer, Theo. Waelder. 

RicHMOND (Va.), No. 90.—President, R. W. Figg; Vice-President, H. 
S. Ackerly; Rec. Sec., J. H. Campbell; Cor. Sec., Jos. H. Johnson; 
Fin. Sec., M. R. Pace; Treasurer, W. T. Booth 

Toronto (Canada), No. 91.—President, J.C. Macmillan; Vice-President, 
John Armstrong; Cor. Sec., Jas. Gillespie; Rec. Sec., John Stewart; 
Fin. Sec., Robt. J. Milligan; Treasurer, Jos. V. Thompson. 

LirrLe Rock, No. 92.—President, W. 1. Whitwell; Vice-President, D. 
Oliphant; Rec. Sec., 8. W. Holtzman; Fin. Sec., Robt. 8. Woolford; 
Cor. Sec., Geo. D. Clark; Treasurer, W. H. Windsor. 

MonrTREAL (Canada), No. 97.—President, Thomas Alty; Vice-President, 
John Wardley; Cor. Sec., W. J. Eagan; Rec. Sec., John E. Walsh; 
Fin. Sec., Thos. Pettigrew; Treasurer, Jas. Connolly. 

Norwicnu, No. 100.—President, Wm. H. Hovey; Vice-President, D. T. 
Roath; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., Chas. A. Bur- 
dick; Treasurer, Frank Tourtellotte. 

CotumB1s, No. 101 (Washington, D. C.)—President, T. W. Howard; 
Vice-President, J. J. Judge; Rec. and Cor. Sec., L. H. Patterson; 
Fin. Sec., W. W. Maloney; Treasurer, W. R. McLean; Clerk, R. W. 
Claxton; Sergeant-at-Arms, D. V. Fenton. P. O. Box, No. 96. 

Orrawa (Canada), No. 102.—President, D. J. O’Donoghue; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jas. Dufresne; Fin. Sec., W. C. Teague; Rec. Sec., T. F. Walker; 
Treasurer, T. J. Crozier. 

Newark, No. 103.—President, Jas. F. Lynn; Vice-President, John T. 
Hastings; Rec. Sec., Wm. M. Hamler; Fin. Sec., H. B. Wilson; Cor. 
Sec., Chas. F. Duerr; Treasurer, J. H. Baker. 

New Atgany, No. 104.—President, Joseph C. Martin; Vice-President, 
E. F. Catley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Ed. A. Guthrie; Fin. Sec., Byron 
M. Springer; Treasurer, Aug. Jocelyn. 

Jersey Crry, No. 107.—President, John J. Riddell; Vice-President, 
Jas. P. Ross; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Charles L. Steele; Fin. Sec., J. A. 
Macdonald; Treasurer, John F. Lonsdale. 

KNOXVILLE, No. 111.—President, J. C. Bomar; eee, | Cc. M. 
Lyon; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. H. Bomar; Fin. Sec., W. E. M. Neal. 
Scranton, No. 112.—President, J. T. Howe; Vice-President, “Ww. 
Davis; Fin. Sec., W. N. Danvers; Rec. Sec., M. R. Walter; Cor. Sec., 

J. Kavano; Treasurer, C. E. Léhman. 

ANNAPOLIS, No. 114.—President, Joel 8. Brown; Vice-President, Alex. 
Hutchinson; Cor. and Rec. Sec., John J. Brewer; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, S. C. Hanlon. 

DEsERET, No. 115 (Salt Lake City, Utah.)—President, B. K. Land; Vice- 
President, H. 8. Coombs; Rec. and Fin. Sec., D. C. Young; Cor. Sec., 
G. G. Taylor; Treasurer, J. F. Perry. 

LyncuBureG, No. 116.—President, E. R. Stiars; Vice-President, L. R. 
Browne; Cor. Sec., J. T. Wright; Rec. Sec., M. Q. Jackson; Fin. Sec. 
and Treasurer, J. 8. Liggan. 

SPRINGFIELD (Ohio), No. 117.—President, T. E. Harwood; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Upton Elifritz; Rec. Sec., M. G. Burger; Fin. Sec., Henry 8. 
Limbocker; Cor. Sec., Geo. Mathews; Treasurer, L. A. Allison. 

Des Mornegs, No. 118.—President, C. 8. Wilson; Vice-President, H. W. 
Robinson; Cor. and Rec. Sec., D. J. Walker; Fin. Sec., John Fitz- 
gerald; Treasurer, Frank Bradley. 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) No. 120.—President, Ezra Wilkins; Vice-Presi- 
dent, E. 8. Russell; Sec. and Treasurer, Jos. G. Allbe, 544 Union St. 

Torrexa, No. 121.—President, H. C. Price; Vice-President, G. L. Hath- 
away; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. A. Payne; Fin. Sec., W. A. Nixon; Trea- 
surer, L. H. Hascall. 

WILMINGTON (Del.), No. 123.—President, Wm. B. Hyland; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Geo. F. Ott; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. 8. Pride, Every Evening 
office; Fin. Sec., T. F. Carey; Treasurer, A. M. Sparks. 
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Sec., Jos. C. Pittman; Treasurer, Andrew Jack- 








HamMILtTon (Canada), No. 129. yee Cornelius Donovan; Vice- 
President, Wm. 8. Nixon; Rec. Sec., Wm. E. Barringer; Fin. Sec., 
D. G. Mitchell; Cor. Sec., John Hargin; Treasurer, John Stirton. 

New Brunswick (N. J.), No. 132.—President, L. J. L hton; Vice- 
President, Hugh Boyd; Rec. and Fin. Sec., 0. H. Young; Cor. Sec., 
F. P. Lippincott; Treasurer, J. M. Geer. 

PoTTsvILLE, No. 135.—President, J. O. Beck; Vice-President, H. M. 
Kammerer; Cor. and Fin. Sec., J. H. Dietrick; Secretary, John J. 
Boland; Treasurer, F. 8. Shindel. 

AusTIN (Texas), No. 138.—President, 8. A. Gray; Vice-President, H. 


A. Glenn; Cor. and Rec. Sec., G. W. Jenks; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
J. F. Dignan. 





| TrrusvILLE, No. 144.—President, H. C. Eddy; Vice-President, J. A. 


Snyder; Fin. Sec., T. F. O’Brien; Rec. Sec., J. F. McGuire; Cor. 
Sec., J. J. Grant; Treasurer, Geo. Stephens. 

JACQUES-CARTIER (Montreal, Can.) No. 145.—President, T. Cormier; 
Vice-President, H. Coté; Rec. Sec., T. Godin; Cor. Sec., J. Thomp- 
son; Fin. Sec., P. Daniel; Treasurer, N. Sabourin. 

Sr. CaTHarRtves (Canada), No. 147.—President, William R. James; 
Vice-President, oe Mesler; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. BR. Gibson; 
Treasurer, William J. Harding. 

HvunTSsvILLE, No. 148.—President, Jas. A. Pickard; Vice-President, R. 
L. O’Neal; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. H. Rolfe; Fin. Sec., C. G. Figures. 
Saratoga (N. Y.), No. 149.—President, Henry McGuire; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edw. M. Connor; Cor. Sec., W. P. Kennedy; Rec. Sec., J. R. 

Cavens; Fin. Sec., H. L. Wells; Treasurer, G. F. White. 

Mountain Crry (Md.) No. 156.—President, J. W. Cavan; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chas. Nossett; Cor. and Fin, Sec., Thos. Wickard; Treasurer, 
U. G. Lowdermilk. 

BrIpGEportT, No. 157.—President, J. R. Lobdell; Vice-President, H. K. 
W. Ayres; Cor. Sec., C. E. Bulkley; Rec. Sec., D. E. Brewer; Fin. 
Sec., J. W. Hubbell; Treasurer, Patrick Wade, Jr. 

QuEBeEc (Canada), No. 159.—President, Simeon Marcotte; Vice-Presi- 
dent, George Grenier; Rec. Sec., Joseph Vienno-Michaud; Cor. Sec., 
Leon B. Lyonnais; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, G. C. Rousseau. 

QuEBEc (Canada), No. 160.—President, George Jackson; Vice-President, 
Victor Coté; Cor. and Rec. Sec., E. Murphy, Morning Chronicle office ; 
Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Wm. H. Little. 

Worcester, No. 164.—President, Charles E. Wyatt; Vice-President, 
Elbridge Chapman; Rec. Sec., Wm. Owler, Jr.; Cor. and Fin. Sec., 
R. E. Collins; Treasurer, A. M. Gould. 

RuTLaNnD, No. 165.—President, A. L. Roberts; Vice-President, L. 
Dussault; Rec. Sec., P. K. Wilson; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Geo. H. 
McLean; Cor. Sec., N. W. Hummel, P. O. Box 515. 

Sr. ALBaNs (Vt.), No. 169.—President, L. R. Sanger; Vice-President, 
Miss Annie Clancey; Rec. and Cor. Sec., F. W. Bradley; Fin. Sec., 
C. R. Chamberlain; Treasurer, Jas. Shannon. 

Troaa, No. 170.—President, O. D. Goodenough; Vice-President; H. T. 
Graves; Cor. and Rec. Sec., A. C. Lumbard; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
J. M. Lumbard. 

DeErrotrt (PRESSMEN’s Unton), No. 2.—President, Peter Forsyth; Vice- 
President, C. Risher; Rec. and Cor. Sec., James McCormack; Fin. 


Sec. and Treasurer, N. W. Healey. 





PRICE LIST 


LEATHER BELTING, 


FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
Price per foot. 
: cents. 


Inches. Inches. Price per foot. 


“ 


* MACHINE CUT BELT LACING. 
inch wide —t = oo hundred feet. 


























oe RESSMAN’S GUIDE,” WITH “READY RECKONER,” BY | 
Address R. CUMMINS & CO., 81 and 83 Court Street, 


| 
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mail, $1. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





DICK, Ezpositor office, Buffal 
be kept in type for each daily, weekly, etc., paper. 


ICK’S PATENT UNION AND TRIPLE MAILERS. ORDER OF R. 
io, N. Y., for number of addresses to 





PRINTERS! 
SEND FOR 





(FOR PENNSYLVANIA ONLY.) 


For SECRET SOCIETIES, and save 100 per cent. They are endorsed 


by the best printers in the country. 
G. W. BELL, 


| Printer for all Secret Societies, 
731 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


@axcye's Reavy PRINTED SHEETS, 





J. H. WILSON, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 





1106 CEESTHUT &. FAILADELPEIA. 





MILITARY GOODS AND REGALIA, 


Society Jewels, Masonic Marks, Flags, Banners. 
Laces, Fringes, Swords, Belts, Caps, etc. 





Iilustrations 


DRAWN AND ENGRAVED. 





Address, care of 











[llustrations to o Print in Colors, 


—A SPECIALTY.- 2 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
Office of Privrers’ Crrcunar, Philadelphia. 
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RARE CHANCE. 


THE MATERIAL FOR A SMALL JOB OFFICE, INCLUDING 


‘Hand Press, Paper and Card Cutter, &,, 


ALL IN GOOD ORDER, 


FOR SALE AT HALE PRICE. 


Address, with Stamp, 


JOS. SCHMID, 


NO. 14% NORTH DUKE STREET, LANCASTER, PA. 





Freocesenicat Pvexicarions 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515, 817 and 819 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





AMERICAN ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING: 


Edited by J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 
Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Defi- 
nitions, Descriptions, and Articles relating to the History, Imple- 
ments, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, 
splendidly illustrated by more than two hundred Chromo-Litho- 
graphs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of Water- 
Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. Price, $10. 


THE PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST: A Manual for the use of 


Clerks and Bookkeepers in Job Printing Offices. By Theo. L. 
De Vinne. 450 pages, medium 12mo, on fine calendered paper. 
Price, cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 





| HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens; con- 


SUITABLE FOR EVERY BRANCH OF BUSINESS 


taining Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of 
Examples of Letter-press Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, 
$3.50 By mail, $3.85. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION; de- 


signed for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an 
Appendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Ab- 
breviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-read- 
ing, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted 
paper; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, 


| 


containing Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Prac- 
tical Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing 
Office. With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Im- 
posing Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By 
Thomas MacKellar. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.70. 





| A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- 


tors and Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 
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OMPOSING STICKS—GROVER, FRANKLIN, NEWBURY, AND 
J the ordinary Screw—all the regular sizes constantly on hand, and 
for sale by R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





GALLY’S UNIVERSAL PRINTING PRESS, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn., 
FOR 
E. V. HAUGHWOUT & CO., 


25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
to whom address all communications. 


CHAMBERS, BROTHER & CO., 


BOOK-FOLDING MACHINES, 


FOLDING, PASTING, AND COVERING MACHINES, 


FOR BINDING PERIODICALS, 
AND 


NEWSPAPER-FOLDING MACHINES, 


Independent or attached to the Hoe, Bullock, or 
Walter Presses. 


SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


CHAMBERS, BRO. & CO., 
52d Street and Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia. 


1875, —«CALENDARS»=— 187, 
TO PRINTERS. 


Messrs. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED A 


NEW & ATTRACTIVE CALENDAR FOR 1876, 


PRINTED IN COLORS. 


With Blank Space for Advertisements, 


ON CARD BOARD, 11x14 INCHES, 








WHICH WILL BE SuPPLIED To Printers at Low Rares. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE AND PRICE LIST. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, AND JOBBING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
PRINTED FOR THE TRADE. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED, 
To hold 20 Single Column Galleys..............s.+. $14 
es Double Ot 6000 0 0080000060086 16 

R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





ROBERT GYSAE, 
OBERLOSSNITZ-DRESDEN, 
GERMANY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING AND LITHOG3APHIC 
INES AND VARNISHES; Also, LAMPBLACK. 


PRINTERS’ INDIA RUBBER ROLLER COMPOSITION—“ The Best.” 
Received the Medal of Merit at the World’s Exhibition in Vienna, 1873. 


AGENCIES AND DEPOTS: 
AMSTERDAM, BERLIN, CONSTANTINOPLE, LEIPZIG, MADRID, 
MOSCOW, NAPLES, ST. PETERSBURG, STOCKHOLM, 
TRIESTE, WARSAW, VIENNA. 


MENAMIN’S 


PRICE LIST OF 


“BORDON,” “LIBERTY” & “UNIVERSAL” 


Job Presses. 








Philadelphia, Aug. Ist, 1874. 
On and after this date, I will sell “Gordon,” 
“Liberty” and “Universal” Job Presses at the fol- 
lowing prices : 


GORDON PRESSES. 


Half Medium, 13x19 inches inside of chase, .... $450... . Boxing, $10 
Quarter “ 10x15 ” o ST ence SEM eee = 7 
Eighth “ 8x12 es es t econ eee: 6 


Fountain, $25. Steam fixtures, $15. 





Qa 


LIBERTY PRESSES. 


Half Medium, 13x19 inches inside of chase,.... $450... . Boxing, $10 

Quarter “ 10x15 “ vad eee Ses, | 7 

Eighth “ 7xil es es 0 eeoe Menoe ad 6 
Fountain, $25. Steam Fixtures, $20. 


—— Qe 


UNIVERSAL PRESSES. 


Half Medium, 13x19 inches inside of chase,.... $450....Boxing, $10 

Quarter “ 10x15 ” o w coe BOPocns , © 7 

Eighth « jxll « “ ee 6 
Fountain, $25. Steam Fixtures, $20. 


These Presses are built with all the latest improvements. 
R. S. MENAMIN, 


TERMS, CASH. 517 & 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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! 
a ALLETTE KNIVES—ALL SIZES, BEST QUALITY, FOR SALE 


by R. 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 


Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 





FIAT LUX! 


A SAFE AND CONVENIENT LAMP HOLDER 


FOR 


COUNLZBY PRINTING OFFICES. 


if 


The above cut represents a useful little article, invented by a West- 
ern printer, Mr. G. Veeder, and manufactured by the undersigned. 
It supplies a want long felt by country printers, and is now in use in 
all parts of the country. 

The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in sucha 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
side of the upper case. 

The Lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and will not 


break. 
Fig 2. 


Price of Lamp Holder (Fig. 2.) without Lamp, $1.00, 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BRONZE POWDERS, 
BROCADE, GOLD, SILVER, COMPOSITION AND 
METAL LEAF, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 
187 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEW YORE. 


’ The celebrated Bronzes of Gzorcz Meter & Co. are the 
best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to 
competition. It only needs a trial to convince the most 
skeptical that a saving of nearly Twenty-five per cent. can 
be attained by purchasing either from them or their Agent 
in Philadelphia, R. 8. Menanmn. 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. 


The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply 
of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 


WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &., &e., 





And can fill orders for any quantity at the 


SHORTEST NOTICE. 


GEO. MEIER & Co., 
P. O. Box No. 5290, 
NEW YORK. 
| Factorres—Firth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 
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MENAMIN’S 


IMPROVED WROUGHT IRON SHOOTING STICK. 


PRICE, : : - $150 


These Improved Shooting Sticks are made of the very best wrought 
iron, and are so fashioned that they will not injure the imposing stone. 
A glance at the illustration above will show what is meant. The upper 
lip of the shooting stick is made nearly twice the length of the lower 
one; hence, when thrusting it forward toward the quoin, it is sure 
to be placed on the upper edge of the quoin instead of on the imposing 
stone at the lower edge. 

Many of the so-called wrought iron shooting sticks are made of mal- 
leable iron, and will not stand the severe test of locking-up newspaper 
forms. The Improved Wrought Iron Shooting Stick is warranted to 
be made of the best wrought iron. 


For sale by all Typefounders. 


R S. MENAMIN, 
517 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





MENAMIN’S 


NEW SPRING LEAD CUTTER. 


PRICE, - - - $2650 


The above is a representation of one of the best lead cutters ever 
manufactured. It has a strong stze) snring attached to the back of the 
knife-lever, which, after the lead is cut, springs the lever back to its 
former place; by this means much time is saved in cutting leads, and 
the labor is lessened one-half. 

Printers are frequently very much annoyed, upon using leads for 
particular jobs, or in book-work, to find that they have been cut un- 
true—each end running off at an angle, instead of being square. This 
can only be avoided by using a lead cutter that has been accurately 
fitted up, and which will cut the lead square and without bending it. 

In placing before the trade the New Spring Lead Cutter, I have en- 
deavored to remedy the defects which exist in many other cutters, and 
at the same time make a cheap and durable machine. 


For Sale by all Typefounders. 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








& 


~ THE PRINTERS’ PRIDE. ~4> 


Bookwalter Engine. 
Cheapest and Best Engine Ever Made, 


LOOK AT THESE PRICES: 
8 Horse Power, 
44 Horse Power, . , ; 


$250 
300 


The above prices are for ENGINE AND BorLER CoMPLeETe, including 
a Jupson Patent GOVERNOR, a Feed Pump, Safety Valve, Stop Valve, 
Blow-off and Check Valve, Steam Gauge, Gauge Cocks, Smoke Bonnet, 
Grate Bars, &c., making a COMPLETE ENGINE, just as represented in 
the above cut, and aT PRICES NAMED. The above prices include delivery 
on cars. Charge extra for boxes only. 


Printers Should Buy the Bookwalter Engine, 


As it occupies but little space, runs noiselessly, and so smoorH and 
PERFECT that no bolting or binding to the floor is necessary. 

The exhaust steam is conducted into the smoke stack, giving an 
abundance of draft, even with a short smoke stack. As it requires no 
more draft than is given in ordinary flues, a good quality of stove pipe 
can be used for smoke stack, and connection made direct to flue. 

Every Boiler and Engine is tested over 100 pounds cold water pres- 
sure to the square inch; and also fired up and run before leaving the 
works, to insure its perfect working in the hands of the purchaser. 

These engines are guaranteed to work well, and give all the power 
claimed. 

Pulleys, Shafting, Couplings and Hangers, Belting, etc., manufac- 
tured and furnished at low prices. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
515, 517 & 519 Minor Street. 
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TEMPORARY REDUCED PRICE LIST OF 
DECENER & WEILER’S 


“LIBERTY” JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862, Paris Exposition, 1867, and 
Vienna Weltausstellung, 1873. 


The following are the advantages of this Press over all others: 


Simplicity of Construction, Durability, and Strength of Build, in which the best mate- 
rials are used; Ease in Running; the Ability to Print a Form as large as can be locked 
up in the Chase; Convenience of ‘‘ Making Ready,” Adjusting, or Cleaning; Facility ot 
Correcting a Form without Removing it from the Bed, as it can be brought into nearly 
a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inking a Form. These are held in stationary fixtures, 
without springs, and are readily removed by the operator without soiling his fingers. 

Size No. 2 has a Special Arrangement for Printing Cards, by which means Cards are 
dropped into a box below, or may, at will, be retained on the Platen for examination. 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing 
Table are brougbt before the eye of the operator; and the inking rollers are always in 
sight. The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can 
drop out. The Fly-Wheel may run either way, withoutaltering the working of the press. 


SPEED FROM 1,000 TO 2,000 PER HOUR. 
SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS 


No, 2,—Card and Circular Press, 7x11 inches inside Chase... — ee * 00 
No. 3.—Quarto-medium, 10x15 inches inside Chase eee 7 50 
No. 4.—Half-medium, 13x19 inches inside Chase 10 00 


Steam Fixtures for each Press, $20; Fountain and Fountain Fixtures for either size, extra, $25. 


Liberty Card and Job Presses are strong, run with Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two 
ease, and do the finest class of work. Wrenches go with each Press. 


DEGENER & WEILER, 23 Chambers St., New York. 
CHA RIES BECE, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


Glazed, Enameled, and Fancy Papers, 











HeEavy ENAMELED PAPERS FOR PamMPHLET COVERS. 
BLANK, CHINA, RAILROAD, AND BRISTOL BOARD. 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS. 
TRANSPARENT GELATINE FOR CARDS, 





SSEND FOR PRICE List. 


BFINE QUALITY ROUND TOP CARDS AT 25c. PER 1,000. 


PICTURES, ORNAMENTS, AND MOTTO RELIEFS. 
FANCY EMBOSSED CARDS AND BALL PROGRAMME COVERS, 


WAREHOUSE } NO. 16 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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R. S. MENAMIN, 


SUCCESSOR TO F. BRONSTRUP, — 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND PRINTING PRESSES 


AND 


BOOK, NEWSPAPER, AND JOB CHASES, 
No. 400 Lyrnp STREET, PHILADELPHI€A. 


———_ — - pee, | — 


BLACKSMITHING AND MACHINE WORK, 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 





PROMPTLYT BTZBECUVUTIAD. 


LITHOGRAPHIC POWER AND HAND PRESSES 


REMOVED, SET UP, AND REPAIRED. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R. S. MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
Rear of 52 and 54 North Sixth sinnieie Philadelphia. 

















PRINTING PRESSHS 


SET UP, REMOVED, OR REPAIRED. 





ALL OTHER Duscepvians or MlacaIngE Wore 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. * 


Parts of ‘‘ Adams,” Gordon, and other presses will be kept on hand, as well as all sizes of PRESS TAPES 
of the very best manufacture. (The latter can always be had at the Warehouse, Nos. 515, 517 and 519 Minor Street, at 
the Lowest Cash Prices. ) 


SHAFTING AND BELTING 


of all kinds furnished and put up at reasonable rates, and 


PRINTING OFFICES FITTED UP AND REMOVED 


in a skillful manner. Men sent to any part of the country to Repair, Set up, or remove Printing Presses. 
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PATENT 


N ewspaper, Book and Job Galleys. 











Cut of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion of the wood removed from side-frame, 
showing manner of attaching side-lining. 


This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley 
manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a tongue of metal to the 
brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and 
fastening, at one and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the 
Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, inside, 
a perfectly smooth side-surface ; by this means dispensing with the heads of the 
screws in the side lining, which in the old-style Galleys sometimes project and 
make “pi.” There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that 
strengthens it, and prevents the head and sides from warping or becoming loose. 


PRICES OF BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
Single Column, 33 x23} inches inside.............. $2 25 | Double Column, 6}x 23} inches inside 


SIZES AN PRICES OF BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
© I. ns pei asc ons ees kine $2 25 | 12x 18 inches inside 
3 00 | 14x20 
375 | 15x22 





ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 


ONSTANTILILUY ON HAND. 


? 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 








MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


rR Ss. MEBNAMIN, 


8317 and 519 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO. 


MANUFACTURE EVERY VARIETY OF 


Cards and Card Boards 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


FACCIA CARDS, a new Style of Illustrated Business Card. 
ORNATE CARDS, New Designs ready this month. 
ORIENT CARDS, Nine Different Designs. 
BAVARIAN CARDS, Bight Designs. 
TRIANGLE CARDS, 
ENGLISH GELATIN CARDS, —f Superior Quality, Seven 


Colors. 


BRISTOL BOARD VISITING AND WEDDING CARDS, 


OF THE LATEST STYLES, EMBRACING A FULL LINE OF THE 


WHITE AND TINTED, PLAIN AND REPFP, 


- OF THE MANUFACTURE OF PIRIE & SONS, 


WRAITH CLOTH LINED CARDS 





FOR 


T2268, CLOTHING TICKETS, BANDS, ETCes ETC. 


A LINE OF oss 


ROUND TOP CARDS, 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, COLORED AND WHITE, 


TWENTY-TWO AND TWENTY-SIX CENTS PER 1,000. 


WILSON’S WHITE AND COLORED CUMMED PAPERS, 


FOR 
LABELS AND PASTERS. 
WAREHOUSE, 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET AND 9 DECATUR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Price Lists furnished when requested, and orders promptly attended to. 
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No Printing Office, no Editorial Room, and no Library can be complete without it. 


—— > —— 


AMERICAN 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING, 


EDITED BY 


J. LUTHER RINGWALT, 


Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than 


ixtoen Hundred Definitions, Descriptions and Articles 


RELATING TO THE 


History, Implements, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED BY MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED 


Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of 
Water-Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, ete. 


> 
THE VARIED INFORMATION CONTAINED IN THIS VOLUME GIVES IT GREAT VALUE AND UTILITY AS 


A BOOK OF REFERENCE IN PRINTING OFFICES; AN ASSISTANT TO APPRENTICES, JOURNEYMEN, 
AND AMATEUR PRINTERS; A WORK OF DEEP INTEREST TO AUTHORS, NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKBINDERS, PAPER MAKERS, AND ALL WHO 
ARE ENGAGED IN ANY OF THE AUXILIARY ARTS; 


e AND RENDERS IT 


A VERY USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE ADDITION TO LIBRARIES. 


The Illustrations represent every class of objects connected with the art that is capable of pictorial representation. 
The letter-press treats of every practical and literary subject that relates directly or indirectly to printing. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 


PRICE $10.00. 
MENAMIN & RINGWALT, 


PUBLISHERS, 
517 & 519 Mino@ STa@rer, PHILADELPHIA. 



































THIRTY CEUTS (2ueeae® PER POUND. 


REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT.ON FORMER PRICE 














This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 





It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 


"UMAR MORE DURABLE, AND SHRINIS LESS THAN ANY OTHER 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER OENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 
References: 


Er ie gst 


THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE PRintTinG Houses In PHILapELPata, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 
has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. : 

GODFREY & CO. 


June Ist, 1869. 825 Wauyvut Srreet, Puriap’a. 


AGENTS 


ALLIson, Suira & Jomnson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. |, R. 8S. Menamry, “ Printers’ Circular,” 517 Minor S8t., Phila. 
Wa. Hatiey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Coz, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | Waxer, Evans & CoGsWELI, 3 Broad St., Charleston, 8. O. 
OC. P. Kxicut, 95 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. | Mapper, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago. 

C. T. Patsorave, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. | MacKe.iar, Smrrus & Jorpan, 606-614 Sansom St., Phila. 
Coins & McLEEsTer, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. Prarsou & Geist, “ Evening Express,” Lancaster, Pa. 
Hatiex & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. | Sr. Lours Typz Founpkry, St. Louis, Mo. 


CBS 
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Gray's FERRY PRINTING Ink Works. 
J. M. PRATT, late of H. D. Wade & Co. Cc. E. ROBINSON. J.G. ROBINSON, 


PRATT &@ ROBINSON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARNISH ES, SIZES, 
QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, &c. 
ROBINSON & PRATT. MO, S SPRUCE ST., 


8300 Gray’s Ferry Road, 














PRICE LIST. 
{Our Label Prices are the SELLING PRICES without any percentage added.) 


BLACK INKS, VARNISHES, ee INKS, SIZES, &c. 
> i, i Some Dees Press (in bbls.) per tb r ib 


i— 


a 
Pt bt RD bt BD Pt BD A OO bat bat bat BD bt BD at CO Pt om 


Light and Dark Bine - 
Fine Light and Dark Blue... 
Light and Dark Green 
Fine Light and Dark Green.. 
Orange and Lemon Yellow.. 
aoe Light and Dark Bro 

t and Dark Brown 
maid Ink, = , ws age and Dark Brown. 


QUICK eevee REDUCING PREPARATION. | ' Gold Size. any shade 
For Poster Inks, Nos. 0, 1, per 50 | Umber and Sienna Inks..... 


For Card and Fine Inks, No. 2, 


° Foil Ink, Blue and Orange. . 
Robinson’s Dryer, per ib 5 Ink, Bl 

Printer’ ‘3 Varnish, , 50 Silve: 

. Bronze 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSTS 





Black Ink, for Transfer Work, 
es for Crayon Work, 

Light, Medium, and Dark Blue, 

Ultramarine Blue Ink, 
Light, Medium and Dark Green Ink, ooo 
Lemon, Medium and ne Yellow Ink, “ “, oon per gal 
Brown Ink, various shades, coe Siccatif (quick ‘arying) Varnish, per Ib, 76c.; per gal 
White Ink, “ Copper-plate Black Ink, per ib 


COPPER-PLATE COLORED INKS MADE TO ORDER AT LOW PRICES. 
Quick DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, 


For reducing the strength of Printing Inks without dissolving them, or destroying the tenacity, gloss, and adhesive qualities requisite for pro- 
ducing well-finished priating. This preparation is an article which printers have long felt the want of, and for which ordinary varnishes and 
balsams furnish a very indifferent substitute. We offer it with confidence, it having beon thoroughly tested and approved of by competent 
practical printers. 


se 


Ssssssss 








Ssssssss 
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CHAS. HE. JOHNSON & CO’S 


ADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 


MANUFACTORY, 
TENTH AND LOMBARD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
[EsTaBLISHED JANUARY 7, 1804.] 


BLACK INKS. | 
Per Pound. | 


News Ink, for Fast Cylinder Presses. 14c. to l6c. 
for Drum Cyl’r Presses. .15c., to 20c. 
for Hand Presses 


“e 
Book Ink 
Iliustrated Cut Ink, soft 
Scientific American... 

American Agriculturist 40c. 
dob Ink, for dry and cal’d) -, - | 
paper; will not set off... § 50, 75, $1. 1.50, $2 
Job Ink, extra quick dryer... ..$1.50, 2.00, 3.00 
Car 1 or Wood Cut Ink. $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 
Printer’s Varnish, weak, med., str’g..30, 40, 50 


COLORED INKS. 


Red Ink, fine, for cards or paper... .$2, 3, 5, 10 

Scarlet Red Ink 

Deep Red Ink 

Lake Ink 

Carmine Ink 

Ultramarine Ink, fine 

Bronze Blue ‘ 

Light Blue “ 

Dark Blue k 

Green 2.00 

Green © GRO GIR, oc50cseccecesss 2.0 

Yellow Ink (Lemon or Orange). . $1.00, 1.50, 2,00 

White Ink occcccees AOC., T5C. 
$1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 


Per Pound. | 


*y10X MON “3S PION Ge paw “urqdjopryg “sjg pxvquIOT puv qyUey, *109 


ANILINE INKS. 


$5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 
Purple Ink, Blueish $16.00, 
Magenta Ink $5.00, 10,00, 16,00, 
Mauve, Reddish. ... . ...$5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 


| POSTER INKS. 


Green Ink 
Yellow Ink 
Brown Ink 
White Ink 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 


Per Pound. 


24.00 
24,00 
24.00 
24,00 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARNISHES, & oe 


OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK—Established April, 1816. 











BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, @ Ib. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, ® oz x Ultramarine Blue. ...............-0. 
Job Ink. ... 2... cesceceesss +00 22806, 150., $1 | Purple Ink, @ oz.. | d X Green, poster 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink...75c., $1, 2.00 | Lake, @ Ib \ Green, Fine Light and Dark 
Book and Fine Book Ink 40c., 50c. T5c. | Fine Red, ® Ib \ | Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. . 
Extra News Ink Bs F OG, SE PRIOR. occ ccec cvccensesescosne “ for poste 

5s Red, for porters. .50c., T5e., $1. “50 | Gola Size, White or Gold Color 

Printers’ Varnish 50c. to $1. 00 Blue, for posters. A ERIE fay 50c., 7 $1 Tints of all Shades 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, ® gal...$2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue shee. 2.00 Brown and Sienna Inks 


LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 
Lithographic Inks, ® Ib....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 
and the Selling Prices: 


Lapet Price... 25 30 40 50 75 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 5.00 


Sgyaxc Puce. 30 36 48 60 90 1.20 1.50 1.80 2.40 3.00 3.60 6.00 
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Unrivalled in Excellence of Workmanship---Unequalled in Strength and Durability, 


POTTEHR’S 


POWER PRINTING PRESSES, 


OFFICE, 12 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK-MANUFACTORY, NORWICH, CONN. 





a eaTs.386— 


TESTIMONIALS FROM LEADING PRINTERS, 
Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. d Co.: Boston, December 14, 1870. 


GENTLEMEN :—The Presses are all in good running condition, and good enough for anybody. As the matter now stands, I think I have five 
(5) of the best Drum Cylinder Presses in the world. A. M. LUNT. 


Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co. : , Boston, December 13, 1870. 
GENTLEMEN :—Permit me, an entire stranger to you, and unsolicited, to let you know the great pleasure I have enjoyed in witnessing the 
wonderful and admirable workmanship of five of your Cylinder Printing Presses recently put in the office of A. M. Lunt, in this city. Having 
been in the printing business for over forty years, I feel an interest in any advancement toward perfection in the art of printing; and I can truly 
say I have, for the first time in my long experience, seen the first perfect printing press. Allow me to congratulate you on your success, and to 
say that defects in all other presses are in yours entirely obviated, and you have my best wishes for that prosperity in business which your 
genius justly entitles you. Yours, very truly, J. H. FARWELL. 


SIZES AND PRICES: 

No. 00, 20x25 inches inside Bearers............. $1,400 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside Bearers 
No. 0, 21x27 «* ha 1,600 | No. 4, 32x50 * 
No. 1, 21x30 « 1,800 | No. 5, 34x52 ** 
No. 2, 25x35 « 2,100 | No. 6, 40x54 « 
No. 246, 29x42 * 2,400 | No. 7, 42x60 “ 

EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS COVERING A FULL FORM: 
No. 1, 24x30 inches inside Bearers ................ $2,300 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside Bearers................ 
No. 2, 25x35“ “ 2,600 | No. 4, 32x50 “ “ 


The above Prices include Counter Shafts, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Driving Pulleys, Blanket, Wrenches, two Roller Molds, two sets of 
Roller Stocks, and Boxing and Shipping. 


CG. POTTER, IR. & CO., 


TERMS CASH. No. 12 Spruce Street, New York. 
C. Porrsr, Jr. ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM THE SHOP, AT NORWICH, CONN. J. & Uusparp. 


_ — — 


























LATEST 


IMPROVED 


“CLOBE 


PRESS. 











FIRST PREMIUM - 


Silver Medal, 


CINCINNATI. 


1873. 











FIRST PREMIUM 


GOLD 
MEDAL, 


BOSTON, 


1869. 





FIRST PREMIUM 


Silver Medal, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 


NEW YORK, 
1872. 











Manufactory, 
PALMYRA, N. Y. 


POR PARTICULARS, CIRCULARS, TERMS, &c., &c., ADDRESS 


. GLOBE MANUFACTURING CO, 


13 Spruce Street, New York. 


These PreSse$ afé nOw recognized 
as the BEST by all good judges 
of Printing Machinery. 





OOO 
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TO BOoOornH Bin DERS. 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY 


FOR THE 


SANBORN MACHINE COMPANY. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, FURNISHED AND SET UP AT SHORT NOTICE. 


SAMPLES OF MACHINES AND IMPLEMENTS USED IN BOOKBINDERIES CAN BE SEEN AT THE 


WAREHROOMS, 
515, 517, anv S19 Minor ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


_ CUTTING MACHINES, STANDING PRESSES, 


BACKING MACHINES, STABBING MACHINES, 
BOARD CUTTERS, for Binders or Box makers, etc., 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


RULING AND PAGING MACHINES, 


OF THE MOST IMPROVED MANUFACTURE, SOLD AT THE LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


Bookbinderies fitted out reasonably and expeditiously. 


All inquiries by mail will receive prompt attention. 


Having s FIRST-CLASS MACHINE SHOP connected with my establishment (the FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, rear of 52 and 54 
North Sixth Street), Iam ready to Repair, Remove, or Set Up, in a skillful manner, any and all kinds of Bookbinders’ Machinery; and Book- 


binders will find it much to their advantage to have their repairs made at this Machine hop, where the workmen have s special knowledge of 
| Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery. 





R. S. MENAMIN, 
515, 517, AND 519 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





























